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OUTLINE OP TRAINING MODULE: 
80 hour preservice training. 

OUTLINE OP TRAINING MODULE 
20 hour inservice training. 



INTRODUCTION 



This Manual is a guide to the development of a program of 
instruction in English for Specific Purposes (ESP). Step-by-step 
procedures are outlined for assessing student needs, setting 
achievable goals, designing a program, and selecting appropriate 
materials and activities for the classroom. The Manual also 
describes the four language skills: listening, reading, writing, 
and speaking, and provides suggestions for teaching these skills 
as well as grammar and study skills. General guidelines are also 
presented for program and classroom management. A special sec- 
tion addresses the needs of students who are preparing to study 
abroad, and a resource section reviews materials which are avail- 
able to Peace Corps ESP teachers and gives directions for order- 
ing them from Peace Corps' Information Collection and Exchange 
(ICE ) . 

This Manual is not an exhaustive review of techniques and 
approaches to teaching English as a Foreign Language (EPL) . 
Other resources will be needed for that purpose by the Volunteer 
with no previous EPL teaching experience. The Manual does focus 
on the special case in EPL; teaching English for Specific 
Purposes, and the particular ways that a EPL program should be 
structured for the teaching of ESP. 
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Chapter One 



THE TEACHER, THE STUDENT, AND ENGLISH FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 



E aqUsh foe Specific Purp oses 

If you have had previous experience as a teacher of English 
as a Foreign Language (EFL) , your first question on receiving your 
current assignment to teach ESP may be: "How is ESP different from 
EFL?" The major difference between ESP and EFL lies in the 
learners and their purposes for learning English. ESP students 
are adults who already have some familiarity with English and are 
learning the language in order to communicate a set of 
professional skills and to perform particular job-related func- 
tions. An ESP program is therefore built on an assessment of 
purposes and needs and the functions for which English is re- 
quired, 

ESP is part of a larger movement within language teaching 
away from a concentration on teaching grammar and language struc- 
tures to an emphasis on language in context. ESP covers subjects 
ranging from accounting or computer science to tourism and busi- 
ness management. The ESP focus means that English is not taught 
as a subject divorced from the students' real world; instead, it 
is integrated into a subject matter area important to the 
learners. 

EFL and ESP differ not only in the nature of the learner, 
but also in the scope of the goals of instruction. Whereas in EFL 
all four language skills; listening, reading, speaking, and 
writing, are stressed equally, in ESP a needs assessment deter- 
mines which language skills are most needed by the students, and 
the program is focused accordingly. An ESP program, might, for 
example, stress the development of reading skills in students who 
are preparing for graduate work in engineering; or it might stress 
the development of conversational skills in students who are 
studying English in order to become tour guides. 

ESP integrates subject matter and English language instruc- 
tion. Such a combination is highly motivating because students 
are able to apply what they learn in their English classes to 
their major field of study, whether it be computer science, 
accounting, business management, economics, or tourism. Being 
able to use the vocabulary and structures that they learn in a 
meaningful context reinforces what is taught and increases stu- 
dents' motivation. 

The students' abilities in their subject-matter fields, in 
turn, enhance their ability to acquire English. Subject-matter 
knowledge gives them the context they need to understand the 
English of the classroom. The ESP class takes subject-matter 
content and shows students how the same information is expressed 
in English. The teacher can exploit the students' knowledge of 
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the subject matter in helping them learn English faster 



rigufg 1 summarizes what is meant by English for Specific 
Purposes. The "specific" in ESP refers to the specific purpose 
for learning. Students approach the learning of English through 
a field that is already known and relevant to them. This means 
that they are able to use what they learn in the ESP classroom 
right away in their work and studies. The ESP approach enhances 
the relevance of what the students are learning and enables them 
to use the English they know to learn even more English/ since 
their interest in their field will motivate them to interact with 
speakers and texts. 



The Role of the Teac^ ey 

Some of you may alreody have experience teaching English as 
a Foreign Language (EFL) . If so, you can draw on your background 
in language teaching. This Manual will help you identify the 
ways in which your teaching skills can be adapted for the teach- 
ing of English for Specific Purposes. In addition, you will need 
to seek out content-area specialists for assistance in designing 
appropriate lessons in the subject matter field you are teaching. 

If you are a subject-area specialist with no experience in 
teaching EFL, this Manual will be a valuable resource as it takes 
you through the process of needs assessment and program design 
and offers concrete suggestions for classroom activities. You 
will need to carefully study the EFL techniques suggested here to 
see how your subject-matter knowledge can be used in the teaching 
of language skills. 

The Peace Corps ESP teacher must fill many roles. You may 
be responsible for organizing courses, for setting learning ob- 
jectives, for establishing a positive learning environment in the 
classroom, and for evaluating student progress. 



!• Organizing Programs: You will set goals for the students 

and then translate those goals into an instructional program 
with hourly, daily, and weekly activities. One of your 
primary tasks will be management; selecting and organizing 
course materials, supporting the students in their efforts, 
and providing them with feedback on their progress. 

2» Setting Goals an d Objectives! You arrange the conditions 
for learning in the classroom and set long-term goals and 
short-term objectives for student achievement. Your aware- 
ness of students' capabilities is a crucial factor in de- 
signing a program with realistic goals that takes into 
account the students' contribution to the learning situa- 
tion. 
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3« Establishing a Learning, Environment ; Your communication 
skills establish the classroom atmosphere. Language is 
acquired by students when they have opportunities to use the 
language in interaction with other speakers. As their 
teacher* you may be the only native speaker of English 
available to students, and although your time with any one 
student will be limited, you can model good communication 
skills in the classroom. This means that in your 
interactions with students you should listen carefully to 
what they are saying (or trying to say) and reflect your 
understanding or lack of understanding back at them through 
your responses- Language learning is a great risk-taking 
endeavor for students in which they must make many errors in 
order to succeed. Language learners are handicapped in the 
classroom because they are unable to use their native 
langu.^ge competence to present themselves as knowlegeable 
adults. Instead, they have to take on the role of inarticu- 
late learner. You should create an atmosphere in the lan- 
guage classroom which supports the students. The non-native 
speaker of English must be self-confident in order to commu- 
nicate, and you have the responsibility to help build the 
learner's confidence. 

*• Evaluating Stude|it?y Finally, you are a resource person who 
helps students identify their language-learning problems and 
find solutions to them. You identify the skills that stu- 
dents need to focus on, and take responsibility for making 
choices which determine what and how the students learn. 
You will serve as a source of information to the students 
about how they are progressing in their language learning. 



The Role of the Sty dent 

What does the learner bring to the classroom and what is the 
task the language learner faces? The learners come to the ESP 
class with a specific focus for learning, subject matter 
knowledge, and well-developed adult learning strategies. They 
face the task of developing English language skills to reflect 
their native-language knowledge and skills. 

Focus for Learning; The ESP student has a particular pur- 
pose and focus for learning. People learn languages when 
they have opportunities to understand and work with language 
in a context that they comprehend and find interesting. ESP 
is a vehicle for such opportunities. Students will acquire 
English as they work with materials which they find interes- 
ting and relevant and which they can use in their profes- 
sional work or further studies. Successful learners pay 
attention to the m.^aixj lng of the language they hear or read 
and do not focus primarily on the linguistic input or iso- 
lated language structures. The ESP student is particularly 
well disposed to focus on meaning in the subject-matter 
field. In ESP, English should be presented not as a subject 
or body of facts to be learned in isolation from real use. 
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nor as a mechanical skill or habit to be developed. Rather, 
English should be presented in authentic contexts to 
acquaint the learners vith the particular ways the language 
is used in functions that they will need to perform in their 
specialty fields. 

Sub;iect~Matter Knowl^dg^t Learners in the ESP classroom are 
able to make a real contribution to the language learning 
process. They are generally aware of the purposes for which 
they will need to use English. Having already oriented 
their training toward a specific field, they see their 
English instruction as complementing this orientation. 
Knowledge of the speciality area enables the students to 
identify a real context for the vocabulary and structures of 
the ESP classroom. In this way, the learners can take 
advantage of what they already know about the subject matter 
field to learn English. 

Adult L earning S trategies ; Learning as an adult has advan- 
tages — adults must work harder than children to learn a 
new language, but the learning strategies they bring to the 
task enable them to learn faster and more efficiently. The 
skills they have already developed in reading and writing 
their native languages will make learning English easier. 
Although the English of the students you will be working 
with will most likely be quite limited, the language 
learning abilities of the adult in the ESP classroom are 
potentially great. Language learning continues naturally 
throughout our lives. Educated adults are constantly 
learning new language behavior in their native languages; 
expanding vocabulary, becoming more articulate in their 
fields, and modifying their linguistic behavior in new 
situations or new roles. ESP students can tap these natural 
competencies in learning English, 



To summarize, 

ESP combines 

o purpose 

o subject matter 

o motivation 

o context 

o relevant skills 

Your role in the ESP classroom is to 

o organize programs 

o set goals and objectives 

o establish a positive learning environment 

o evaluate students' progress 



Your students bring to ESP 

o focus for learning 

o subject matter knowledge 

o adult learning strategies 
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Chapter Two 
ANALYZING NEEDS 



Purpose of the Needs Assessment 

Three reasons you should conduct a needs assessment prior to 
development of an ESP course are: 

1) to become acquainted with the institution and its 
requirements/ 

2) to identify how learners will use English in their tech- 
nical fields f and 

3) to assess the students' current level of understanding of 
spoken English. 

A series of interviews and observations f as suggested here, 
will allow you to take advantage of the resources available at 
your institution to help you identify the particular skills that 
the learners will need to perform in English, and to create 
opportunities for students to engage in activities that give them 
practice in understanding and using language structures to perforin 
those skills. The process outlined here will prepare you to 
select activities and materials which are appropriate to the 
learners' needs and level of proficiency. 

The needs assessment phase of ESP program development will 
give you a better understanding of your students' needs and 
capabilities as English learners. Identifying these needs and 
capabilities involves identifying the functions for which the 
students will use English and collecting samples of authentic 
language. In analyzing this language your focus should not just 
be on the grammar of the language, but also on how it is used in 
the academic or professional contexts that is, what role English 
plays in that specialty field and what students must learn to be 
able to use English in their technical work. 

The main questions answered by the needs assessment, then, 

are: 

What are the purposes for which the students will use 
English? Will it be mainly for oral communication, written 
communication, reading, or to do research? 

What language skills will the students need to develop in 
order to perform these tasks? Will the receptive skills of 
reading and listening be most important, or the productive 
skills of writing and speaking — or some other combination? 

Your needs assessment will help you to answer these 
questions. 




The Needs Assessment Process 



The process of needs assessment requires interviews and 
interactions with three sources of information at your institu- 
tion: the administrators, the content-area instructors, and the 
students themselves. 



1. Program administrators should be interviewed soon after your 
arrival at your site. It is important that you integrate 
yourself into the new institution; introducing yourself to 
the administration will give you the opportunity to find out 
what is expected from you as a new member of the teaching 
staff, and for you to let them know what the goals of the 
Peace Corps program and your course are in the context of 
broader host country goals. 

Ask the administrators about the institution's grading and 
examination requirements. These requirements may put some 
constraints on the program you develop. In many countries 
standard examinations are developed by the government or 
educational institutions. If you are required to give such 
an exam at the end of your course, your teaching must take 
this into account. Even if you do not agree with the empha- 
sis on or focus of the examinations, your students will be 
dissatisfied if your program ignores material which is 
necessary for their success within the institution. 

Ask about facilities and equipment which are available to 
you as a language teacher. Find out if the institution has 
any funds available for you to acquire materials or equip- 
ment. Finally, ask to be introduced to the subject matter 
instructors in the area of ESP that you will teach (instruc- 
tors in computer science, for example, if you will be teach- 
ing English for computer science students) . 



2. Content-area instructors are valuable resources for the ESP 
teacher. If the ESP course is English for Accounting, for 
example, the instructors in the accounting department of the 
institution should become close working partners with the 
ESP instructor to share information about the students' 
needs for English and the ways students will use the English 
they are learning. Ask the instructors for samples of 
English-language materials used in subject-matter teaching: 
textbooks, research articles, and, if possible, class 
handouts and sample exercises. It may be useful for you to 
look at copies of old exams and materials which students 
used in secondary schools, if they are available. These can 
be adapted and used in the ESP class to reinforce what is 
taught in the content-area classes. Ask the subject-matter 
teacher to show you any equipment and laboratory facilities 
used by the students. Spend some time in the laboratory to 
determine first-hand the kinds of interactions that are 
important to the students in their acquisition of English. 
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3. Student Interviews will help you in the final purpose of the 
needs assessment — assessing the learners' current level of 
understanding of spoken English. An assessment of the stu- 
dents' ability to comprehend English is done at this time 
for, your benefit as a teacher^ not to test the students' 
language skills. It is a necessary step in preparing you to 
meet and interact with the class in a way that they will be 
able to understand. You need to know what the general level 
of comprehension of spoken English is among the students in 
order to prepare your initial presentations to them. It is 
not necessary that you thoroughly assess your students' 
level of competence in English before the course begins ^ but 
interviewing a few students before the first class meeting 
will guide your preparations. Talking informally with stu- 
dents about their interests and experiences in language 
learning will give you an idea of how much you will need to 
modify your speech initially so that it is understood by the 
group. See Chapter Six, Program Management and Evaluation , 
for tips on how you can modify your speech to achieve 
comprehensibility. Students can also give you information 
about what they perceive as their needs for English. 

These student interviews should not be seen as formal or 
••testing" situations/ but rather as opportunities for infor- 
mal assessment of individual students which will help you to 
u- ' stand how much of your spoken English the students will 
col.^. c^ehend . The students interviews are also useful, 
particularly in unstructured or informal instructional 
settings f for you to find out what the students perceive as 
their needs for English. Your interview questions can probe 
in depth on this topic. Keep in mind that it is the 
listening comprehension ability of your students / and not 
their speaking ability that you are interested in at this 
point. Assessment of students' other language skills/ such 
as reading and writing, may be accomplished as the course 
gets under way. See Chapter Three / Developing Language 
Skills f and Chapter Five: Materials Selection and 
Development. 



What to Look for 

The materials and activities you select should reflect what 
students will need to do with the English they learn. As 
you study subjects-matter materials and observe students in 
their laboratory and classroom interactions/ pay special 
attention to the functions and uses of language in the 
content area. Many of these can be incorporated into your 
curriculum. Uses of language include: 

1) Vocabulary used to identify and describe equipment^ 
tools and machinery. 
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2) Language used to describe procedures r processes, and 
safety precautions necessary for using equipment, 
tools f and machinery. Functions for which such lang- 
uage is used include following directions, clarify- 
ing/verifying or getting more information, explain- 
ing, reporting/ giving advice, and requesting help. 

3) Language used for measurement and mathematics in the 
specialty skill. 

4) Language used to evaluate work and to check whether 
work has been completed properly. 

Following the interviews suggested above r you are ready to 
outline the instructional program that you will provide. In 
addition to the information from the interviews, you will have 
collected any subject-matter materials that are available and 
noted and observed situations in which English is used or will be 
used by the students. 



To summarize: 

Needs Assessment interviews cover three sources: 

1. Admin j.strators > who will give you information about 
the institution's requirements of your students. 

2. Contept area instructors , who will give you 
information about the materials covered by your 
students in their specialty studies. 

3. Students # who will give you information about how 
well you will be understood in the classroom and 
what they perceive as their needs for English. 



With this information you should be able to identify the 
institutional goals r the skills to be developed in your ESP 
class r and the level at which you should pitch your English to 
communicate best with your students. 
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Chapter Three 
DEVELOPING LANGUAGE SKILLS 



Listening, reading, speaking, and writing — these are the 
four basic language skills. Your needs assessment will show you 
which of these skills should be emphasized in your ESP class. 
Emphasis will vary from situation to situation, but in many post- 
secondary institutions, students typically need ESP to understand 
English and will therefore expect priority help in developing 
their listening and reading skills. However, no skill should be 
taught in isolation. This section of the Manual describes the 
language skills, lists objectives for the development of each 
skill, and gives guidelines and suggestions for classroom activi- 
ties to give students practice. 



LISTENING 

Listening comprehension, although vital for communication in 
English, is usually the most neglected of the language skills in 
English programs. As a native speaker, you have a unique advan- 
tage in developing listening comprehension skills in your stu- 
dents. Everything that you say in the classroom can be useful in 
developing the students • listening abilities* 

To be effective, however, your spoken communications with 
the class must be comprehensible. Language which is not under- 
stood is just *noise" and does not lead to student language acqui- 
sition« For this reason, it is important for you to gauge your 
students^ level of comprehension and adjust your speech to reflect 
their understanding. You should spend some time at the beginning 
of your course to be sure you are understood. Your students may 
be accustomed to hearing a British accent, for example, and may 
need time to adjust to yours. Look at your students carefully as 
you talk to get cues about their comprehension. Check com- 
prehension frequently by asking questions about content which 
require listening comprehension, or by asking for questions or 
comments. 

The clo2e exercise is a good way to check your students* 
listening comprehension. Give them a short passage with some 
words deleted. Read the passage aloud twice. If they are unable 
to fill in the missing words, they are unable to make sense of the 
passage. More information and examples of cloze exercises can be 
found on pages 38, 64, and 68 of this Manual. Other ways of using 
cloze exercises include deleting articles or verbs, for example, 
if you are working on these forms, to focus students • attention on 
these language structures. 

The tape recorder is a valuable asset to the language teach- 
er • If you have a recorder available, you can tape listening 
exercises in advance to allow yourself the freedom to circulate 




In the classroom as students complete them. You can also record 
other native English speakers reading cloze or other passages to 
give the students practice hearing other accents and speakers of 
the opposite sex. 

Give students practice taking notes as they listen. Your 
students may be used to writing notes down verbatimr as a dicta- 
tion exercise, and will need practice in listening for main 
points of information. Help them to recognize clues to meaning 
introduced by the speaker. Figure Z illustrates the types of 
clues you should bring to your students' attention. 

A summary of such clues includes: 

a) Numerical statements, such as "There are two 
reasons ..." 

b) Rhetorical questions. 

c) Introductory summaries: "Let me first explain..."; 
"The topic which I intend to discuss is interesting 
because.. ." 

d) Development of an idea, signalled by statements such 
as: "Another reason..."; •'On the one hand..."; 
"Therefore..."; "Since..."; "In addition...", etc. 

e) Transitions f such as •'Let us turn our attention 
to..."; "If these facts are true, then..."; etc. 

f) Chronology of ideasr signalled by "First..."; "The 
next..."; "Finally... r"; etc. 

g) Emphasis of ideas r such as "This is important 
because..."; "The significant results were..."; "Let 
me repeat..*"; etc. 

h) Summary of ideas, signalled by "In conclusion. ..••; 
"AS I have shown... **; etc. 

(adapted from Richard C. Yorkey/ Study gkills f oy Stu- 
dfiOfeS fi£ English as Second Language ^ . Used by permission 
of McGraw Hill Book Co.) 



Use graphics and visuals whenever possible with listening 
exercises. Fiqupe 1 shows how a graph can be used to keep 
students engaged in active listening. Students may also need 
help in learning to read graphics (maps, charts r etc.) because 
they may have had little experience with this skill. Listening 
^ Cv^prehension activities can help them see how graphic 
ti:r'ormation is read and analyzed. 



CHOLERA 

Let me tell you, right at the beginning of this talk . I believe 
that with the correct use oT available resources, epidemics of 
cholera can be controlled. 

But before saying how I believe cholera can be controlled^ I 
want to look at two questions : first , why does cholera occur in 
certain communities and not others? second , why, despite all 
advances in medical science^ do people sUll die from cholera? 

To answer the first question , cholera occurs in conditions 
where genms spread easily from one person's feces to another 
person's mouth. These germs are generally spread in food and 
water, in places where there is no safe water and no latrines. 
These conditions are found in poor overcrowded communities, 
where people's resistance to disease is already weakened by 
malnutrition. In addition , many traditional practices such as 
the washing of dead bodies and feasting during funerals can 
help spread epidemics of cholera. 

I now wan t to turn to the second question . Modern methods of 
treatment can limrtthe number of dea ths among victims to 1%, 
yet death rates of30-40% continue to be seen. Why ? The basic 
reason for this high death rate is the insufHciency of medical 
supplies and trained health workers to help the victims. 

So what can be done to control cholera ? There are three main 
ways of preventing tte disease: 1 ) by improving sanitary 
facilities, such as latrines, 2] bylEaving a safe water supply, 
and 3] by encouraging hygenic preparation of food. All tnree 
ways should be taught in health education programs. 

Furthemore . when epidemics do occur, centers to help victims 
should be quickly set up. Most cholera cases can be treated 
with oral rehydration therapy - that is, giving those suffering 
from cholera clean water mixed with sugar and salt. This 
treatment can be given by a trained health worker without 
professional education, if proper supplies of water, sugar and 
salt are available. 

Tosymmarize ^ one important part of cholera control is the 
providing of better sanitary conditions, supported by health 
education. And the second important part is the training of 
health workers in a simple and inexpensive treatment, oral 
rehydration therapy. 



Figure 2. Notetaking Clues 
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f 'gure 3. From Fluency Souflres by PhilUp L. Knowles 
and Ruth A. Sasaki Copyright • 1981 by Regents 
Publishing Company, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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QUANTITATTVE ENGLISH 
USTENINGTASK 

I Listen arefully. Write the name of each country after the corresponding letter. Use the 
extra space for notes. 

Exomple Britain's imports fronn the Soviet Union are more thari iu exporU. Its imports 
are between one and two billion dollars, (b) 

1 The United States' exports to the Soviet Union are about four times as much as its imports. 
Its imports are less than one billion dollars, (a) 

2 West Germany's Imports and exports are both between two and three billion dollars. Its 
imporufrom the Soviet Union are slightly greater than Its exports, (g) 

3 japan sells more to the Soviet Union than it buys, lb exports are slighly more than two 
billion dollars, (f) 

4 Canada's importo from and exports to the Soviet Union were both less than one billion 
dollars in 1979. (c) 

5 France's Imports from the Soviet Union were about the tame as Britain's. Its exports 
however, were about double Britain's, (d) 

6 Italy's exports to the Soviet Union were more than four times as great as Its imports. It 
imported more than one billion dollars' worth of goods from the Soviet Union in 1979. (e) 
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Following are general objectlvee for the teaching of 
listening comprehension. General objectives are given In each 
section of this chapter for the teaching of language skills # but 
you will need to develop specific objectives for your particular 
program after you assess student needs and select teaching 
materials. Guidelines for the development of such objectives are 
given in Chapter Four/ Program Design. 



Qbiectives for Development of Listening Comprehension 

1. Students will understand short lectures in the 
content area when vocabulary is familiar/ as 
demonstrated by their ability to answer questions 
about the lecture. 

2. Students will understand spoken numbers/ Including 
percentages/ fractions/ decimals/ and other 
numerical expressions common to the specialty field/ 
as demonstrated by their ability to write those 
numbers when they hear them in context. 

3. Students will be able to follow instructions given 
in class regarding assignments and activities/ as 
demonstrated by their correct performance of such 
instructions. 



Activitj. es for Teaching Listening; 

1. Mini--lectures. Give a short lecture every class meet- 
ing to provide students with opportunities to develop 
note-taking and other listening skills. Make your 
mini^-lectures as contextualized as possible. Demon- 
strations are particularly effective. Use visual aids 
and real objects at every opportunity to increase the 
comprehensibility of your presentation. If possible/ 
go into the laboratory with your students and demon- 
strate an experiment or process. Organize practical/ 
hands*-on activities for student participation. Follow- 
ing your presentation/ ask true/false and yes/no ques- 
tions to give students the opportunity to check their 
comprehension. You can do this orally/ or make it a 
paper and pencil task and call it a self --evaluation 
test to allow students to assess their own progress. 

If you have sufficient preparation time, it is also 
useful to construct a cloze exercise in which/ follow- 
ing your mini-lecturer you re-read some parts to the 
students while they follow along and fill in the 
blanks* This exercise can be checked immediately in 
class so students receive feedback on their understand- 
ing. An example of such an exercise is given in Chap- 
ter Pour. 
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Reading aloud to your students. They will enjoy listening 
to you read short passages aloud as they read them silently. 
They can listen to your intonation patterns and pronuncia- 
tion and absorb some of the features of native speaker 
spoken language, which will provide additional clues for the 
interpretation of complex sentences which might otherwise be 
beyond the students' competence. If possible, tape recor- 
dings of reading assignments can be made available to stu- 
dents out of class. 

Number recognition. Any technical field requires that stu- 
dents understand spoken numbers. From your initial needs 
assessment, you will have identified certain math language 
that students will need to understand in English. Number 
recognition exercises give them practice doing so. Such 
exercises develop .listening comprehension and numeracy in 
English and can easily be constructed in advance of each 
class period. 

Ask the students to number a piece of paper from 1 to 10. 
Then read a sentence which has a number in it. Ask them to 
write the number they hear. Initially, the numbers you use 
can be the simple cardinal numbers (differences between 
sixteen and sixty, for example, often give students prob- 
lems), but as the course progresses this exercise can become 
more challenging, as you include numbers in the thousands or 
millions, monetary expressions, decimals, fractions, percen- 
tages, and other specialty uses of numerical expressions 
which occur in the content area. 

Read each sentence twice. Have a student at the blackboard, 
and as you read the sentence a third time, ask the student 
to write the number so that the others can check their 
answers and get immediate feedback about whether or not they 
understands An example of this type of exercise is given in 
Chapter Pour. 

Dictation exercises. Dictation combines listening and 
writing practice. When dictating, read the whole sentence 
at normal speed three times, allowing time for writing 
between each repetition. 

When evaluating dictation, do not focus on spelling as a 
primary goal of the exercise. If you think of dictation as 
a listening comprehension exercise, you can evaluate the 
product according to whether or not meaning is reflected in 
what is written. For example, plural endings or past tense 
endings are necessary for correct interpretation of meaning. 
Spelling errors which reflect the irregularities of English 
orthography may not affect meaning. 
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Reading is the primary channel through which your students 
will progress in English after your course is over. A good 
reading program provides instruction in the skills required at 
various levels of reading, along with plenty of practice in this 
skill, which can only be developed through extensive and contin- 
ual practice. Follow the guidelines in Chapter Five, Materials 
Selection and Development, for selection of appropriate reading 
materials. 

Two types of skills are needed in reading; simple identifi- 
cation skills, (decoding) and higher level cognitive skills such 
as analyzing, synthesizing, and predicting. Your reading program 
should work on two levels to develop both types of skill. 

In order to do this, your program should incorporate two 
types of reading tasks: intensive and extensive. Intensive 
reading is close analysis of a short passage and can be used to 
develop vocabulary, grammar skills, and comprehension. Extensive 
reading is faster reading of longer passa> es to develop under- 
standing of writers' organizational strategies, to improve read- 
ing speed, and to focus on main ideas. 

Fluent reading depends primarily on knowledge of vocabulary 
and subject matter, and secondarily on knowledge of grammatical 
structure and familiarity with the ways that writers organize 
texts in English. Vocabulary development, then, is a vital 
aspect of reading (and listening) development. Your students 
will need to develop a good vocabulary in English in order to be 
efficient readers and listeners. You will probably find that 
they already know quite a lot of technical vocabulary in English 
in their fields. You can help them to expand their technical 
vocabulary and develop the additional vocabulary they need for 
further study. 

Vocabulary should be taught only in context, never in word 
lists to be memorized with dictionary definitions. Use real ob- 
jects or pictures whenever possible to introduce new words. The 
vocabulary you teach should be words which are useful for the 
students in the situations in which they encounter English. Do 
not give long lists of words each week; instead, focus on useful 
words that are present in the reading and listening passages 
students are working with. 

Grammar is best taught in connection with writing (see be- 
low) , but exercises related to the reading and listening passages 
the students have worked with can also help them to increase 
their reading comprehension. Help students focus on grammatical 
structures which appear in reading texts, such as verb forms, 
possessives, adjectives and adverbs, and comparative forms. 

Higher level cognitive skills necessary for good reading 
depend on knowledge of the subject matter of the texts and know- 
ledge of the way that information is organized in writing. Your 



ESP students already bring their knowledge of the subject matter 
to the reading task, and their backgrounds in their fields will 
help make the reading materials more comprehensible to them. 
Students' higher level cognitive skills can be tapped by giving 
them advance information about the texts they are asked to read, 
and by teaching them to preview texts before becinning to read. 
Previewing is a quick reading for general familiarity, In which 
students a) read the introductory paragraph; b) read the first 
sentence of each of the body paragraphs; and c) read the entire 
concluding paragraph. This should take students only a few 
minutes, and will enhance their reading comprehension. 

The SQ3R technique is commonly used to help students get the 
most from their reading. SQ3R means Survey, Question, Read, 
Recite, and Review. Students are asked to complete these five 
activities: 

1) to survey » looking over headings, reading introduc- 
tory and concluding paragraphs, and identifying the 
core ideas of the passage. 

2) to formulate questions from text headings. 

3) to make a conscious effort to find the ane- rs in 
the text as they yead . 

4) Having read the first section, to look awa^ f cm the 
book and try to recite the answers to their ques- 
tions, using their own words and trying to give an 
example. 

5) to take notes, and, when they have finished reading, 
to review their notes. 

Training in this procedure will help students to read more effi- 
ciently. 

Students should receive practice in reading for different 
purposes, such as finding main ideas, finding specific informa- 
tion, or discovering the author's point of view. Students should 
have a clear Idea of the purpose of their reading before they 
begin. Background information is very helpful in understanding 
texts. Students need advance guidelines for approaching each 
assignment. Knowing the purpose of the assignment will help 
students get the most from their reading effort. From the title, 
for instance, they can be asked to predict what the text is about. 
It is also helpful to give students some questions to think about 
as they read. The way they approach the reading task will depend 
on the purpose for which they are reading. 

Use different texts for different reading tasks. Teach the 
skills of ,^kj,pnnj.pg and scanning . Skimming is quick reading to get 
the general drift of a passage. Students can be asked to skim a 
text to discover the author's purpose. Scanning is a focused 
search for specific information. Students can be asked 



to scan a text to anever a epeciflc question. 



Comprehensiora checks can be built into reading as well as 
listening exercises. Figure i is an example of how a reading 
exercise can incorporate comprehension checks. Students read 
part of the passage, then mark statements as •true* or "false* 
based on what they have read, and then continue reading. You can 
alfto teach them to read the questions about the text first, and 
then lead the text itself. 

Use long articles as well as short passages. Students need 
practice with long blocks of text which they read for main ideas 
as well as intensive work with paragraphs and short passages. 
Long articles can be read outside of class to provide background 
for the work that will be done during the class period. You can 
make long passages more accessible to students by dividing the 
text into sections and adding appropriate 8ub--headings. 

Train students to recognize patterns of organization of 
texts. These include the following: 



Description: Descriptions include physical descriptions or 

persons, places, or objects, or descriptions of 
processes, such as step-by-step explanations of how 
something is d^^ne or directions for doing something. 

Example paragraph: Description by enumeration of steps in a 

process* 



In his will, Alfred Nobel .::;ft specific Instructions as to how the 
winners of the science awards be endo' ed are to be selected. First, each 
year the Swedish Academy of Science (physics and chemistry) and the 
Caroline Medical Institute (physiology and medicine) solicit nearly two 
thousand recommendations from past laureates, university professors, 
and otl/}r experts from all over the world. The second step is the review 
of recommendations received and Uie selections or preliminary 
candidates by special conmiittees within the two Swedish institutions. 
The committee members are specifically instructed that those chosen 
"^shall have conferred the greatest benefit on mankind,"* and that no 
consideratior . be given to the candidates' nationalities. Next, after 
lengthy investigiition and discussion, the final choices are made for 
each discipline* Finally, telegrcuns informing them of their awards are 
sent to the new Nobel laureates about one month prior to the award 
ceremony. 

From P aragraph Development bv Martin L. Arnaudet and 
Mary ^llen Barrett Copyright 1981 by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Used permission. 
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1 Engineering Materials 



1 READING AND COMPREHENSION 



'Engineers havt to know the best and most economical materials to use. 
'Engineers misst aho undersUnd the properties of these materials and how 
they can be worked, ^liere are two kinds of materials used in engineering - 
netaK and non-metals. ^We can divide metals into ferrous and non-ferrous 
meuls. *The former conuin iron and the latter do not contain iron. ^Cast 
iron and steel, which are both alloys, or mixtures of iron and carbon, are the 
two most imporunt ferrous metals. ''Steel contains a smaller proportion of 
carbon than cast iron conuins. ^Certain elements c&n improve the properties 
of steel and are therefore added to it. •For example, chromium may be 
included to resist corrosion and tungsten to incre&«e hardness. '^Aluminium, 
copper, and the alloys, bronze and brass, are common non-ferrous meuls. 

Study the following sutements carefully and write down whether they are 
true or not true according to the information expressed above. Then check 
your answers by referring to solutions at the end of the p«tssage.^ 

(a) Non-metals are uied by engineers. 

(b) Cast iron conuins more carbon than steel. 

(c) Chromium improves the properties of steel. 

(d) Copper conuins iron. 

(e) Bronze is an alloy 

' 'Plastics and ceramics are non-meuls; however, plastics may be machined 
like meuls. ''Plastics are classified into two types - thermoplastics and 
tbermosets. '^Thermoplastics can be shaped and reshaped by beat and 

* The follawina symbols are Ufcd in the solutions: 
equals, means the same as 
^ docs not aqual, mean the same as 
U. that k to ay 
thervfofc 



Figure 4. Prom EngUsh in Mechanical E ngineering by 
Eric H. Glendinning. Copyright • 1973 by Oxford 
Univeraity PreM, Inc. Reprinted by perniisaion. 
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Comparison 

and Contrast: In this pattern the main idea Is developed through 

comparison and contrast with other things, often 
examples are used to illustrate. Definitions and 
descriptions are often included in this pattern. 



Example paragraph: Comparison and Contrast. 



In studying the phenomenon usually referred to as sleep, we are 
actually dealing with more than one phenomenon. In point of fact, 
we spend the night alternating between two different tjrpes of sleep, 
each with different brain mechanisms and different purposes. As a 
persorx r:\ils asleep, his brain waves develop a slower and less regular 
patter;, fhan in a waking state. This is called orthodox sleep. In this 
state the brain is aoparentlv resting. Its blood supply is reduced, and 
Its temperature falls slightly. Breathing and heart rate are regular. 
The muscles remain slightly tensed. Afler about an hour in this 
state, however, the brain waves begin to show a more active pattern 
again, even though the person is apparently asleep very deeply. This 
IS called paradoxical sleep because it has much in common with 
being awake. Paradoxical (active) sleep is marked by irregular 
breathing and heart rate, increased blood supply to the brain, and 
increased brain temperature. Most of the muscles are relaxed. 
There are various jerky movements of the body and face, including 
short bursts of rapid eye movement (REM's), which indicate that we 
are dreaming. Thus, we spend the night alternating between these 
two vital restoration jobs'*: working on the brain (paradoxical sleep) 
and working on the body (orthodox sleep.) 

From Paragraph Development bv Martin L. Amaudet 
and Mary Ellen Barrett. Copyright 1981 by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. Used by permiasion. 



Other patterns of organization of texts include: 

Analysis: In this pattern, a topic is broken down into causes, 

effects, reasons, methods, purposes, or other 
categories that support the main idea. 

Analogy: m this pattern the main idea is implied by the use 

of analogy. This organizing principle is often used 
to make complex concepts easier to understand by 
relating then to better kno%m ones. 

Definition: The purpose of a text in this pattern is to define, 

explain, or clarify the meaning of something. It 
may Involve analysis, comparison or contrast, 
description, or even analogy. Help students to 
become adept at recognizing implied and explicit 
definitions. 
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Do not a8k students to read aloud in class to test their 
comprehension* When reading aloud r the reader focuses on pronun-* 
ciation, not comprehension* In any case, listening to other 
students' inaccurate reading is boring and counterproductive* 
Students should read silently when reading is to be done in class* 
Students will appreciate hearing you read aloud # however/ because 
listening to native speakers is one way they accustom themselves 
to the sound patterns of English* 

Students often believe they must understand every word in 
order to read English* In factr good reading means the ability to 
process chunks of language larger than single words r so striving 
for word-for-word recognition will actually slow students down and 
interfere with their overall comprehension* Encourage them to use 
the context of the passage to understand itr rather than reaching 
for the dictionary every time they do not recognize a word* 
Context clues include use of functional definitions/ as in "The 
scientist used a caliper to measure the thickness of the paper*" 
where the meaning of "caliper" can be inferred from the 
description of the function of a caliper* Using context clues 
also includes noting grammatical clues r such as recognizing that a 
word is an adjective because of its position in the sentence r or 
noting past tense endings or possessive forms* 

Context clues also include understanding the meaning of the 
other words in the sentence and applying such understanding to 
infer the meaning of an unknown word or phrase* For example / 
students can be taught to infer the meaning of the word "drought" 
in the sentence "Because of the drought/ many communities in the 
Sahel region of Africa are having to leave their homes to search 
for water*" 

Be sure to get the most out of any reading passage you 
assign, using it in various ways so that students work with 
familiar material that they understand well in doing various types 
of reading and study skills exercises* f^guf^ ^ shows how a 
reading passage can be used to develop several different types of 
exercises* Guidelines for preparing reading comprehension ques-- 
tions are given in Chapter Five, Materials Selection and 
Development* 



Ob-iectlves for T^ ^ching Reading 

1* Students will demonstrate their understanding of au- 
thentic material in their content area, including 
stating the main points of the text and giving the 
author's point of view* 

2* Students will be able to scan a passage quickly to 
find specific information* 

3* Students will use an increasing large vocabulary in 
the subject area and in general academic language* 
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Activities for Develcpment of Reading, Skills 



1. Dse fill-in- the-blank vocabulary exercises like the one given 
in Chapter Four, Program Design/ to develop students' vocab- 
ulary. This type of eiiercise also doubles as a listening 
comprehension CT^ercise if you read the sentence aloud and 
ask students to write in the missing vocabulary word. 

2m Vocabulary can also be developed through instruction about 
prefixes and suffixes that carry meaning in English. These 
include: 

a) prefixes 'which convey negative meaning r such as un-j 
in-; non-; a-; dis-; anti-; de-; counter-; contra-j 
mis-; mal-; under-; over-;. Examples: 
like/dislike; understand/misunderstand. 

b) Noun-agent suffixes such as -er; -or; -ent; -ant; 
-ist; -ian. Examples: teach/teacher; 
science/scientist . 

c) Verb-forming suffixes such as -ize; -ify; -ate. 
Examples: organize; specify. 

d) Noun-forming suffixes such as -ation; -cation; 
-tion* Examples: organization/ specification. 

3* Have students use what they read in order to perform a 
task. Following is an example of such an activity from 
the yucj^^up series (see Appendix A/ Resources): 

"In a given system the chances of a component failing 
after the first five thousand hours are one in a 
thousand. During the next three thousand hours the 
chances of failure uniformly decrease until after 
eight thousand hours the chances are one in two 
thousand. The failure rate remains constant for the 
next four thousand hours. It then enters the wearout 
period and the chances of the component failing in 
the next three thousand hours increase uniformly to 
one in eight hundred. 

Now draw a graph to plot the changes in failure 
rate as a percentage. Hake the vertical axis 
the failure rate and the horizontal axis the 
operating hours." 

(From Engineering by T. Dudley-Evans / T. Smart/ and 
J. Wall. Copyright 1978. Used by permission of 
Longman Group / Ltd.) 

4. Exercises can be developed which help make explicit the 

organizational pattern and/or main idea of the author. The 
outlining exercise in Chapter Four/ Program Design/ is an 
example of this. 
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Encourage students to read extensively by asking them to 
report on material they have read outside of class which is 
relevant to the topic under consideration. 

If time permits r incorporate some time for silent reading 
into your instructional program* 
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UNIT 19 

Computer arithmetic 



|i) Tbe digital computer it u electronic machine which contains thousands i 
of tiny circuits characterized by the fan tbat they have only two sutes: 
complete and broken. A complete circuit signifies that the electricity is 
w, whereas a broken circuit ugnifies that the electricity is ojf. It is 
through (he on and off states that information is transmitted by the 5 
computer. Substituting numbers for these states, one can say that 1 is on 
and 0 is off; this is the number system on which the computer operates. 
Because there are only two digiu in this system, it is termed a binary 
system with the 0 and 1 being called bits B from binary and it from 
digit. They can represent all other numbers^ tbe alphabet, and special k 
characters such as $ and #• 

PI In our everyday arithmetic, we use the decimal system, which is based 
on ten digits ~ 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. In the decimal system, 
multiplication by ten would yield tbe following results: 
10 .^(10°xO) + 00^x1) 
100 = (10° X 0) + (10^ X 0) + (10^ X 1) 
1000 = (aO° X 0) + (10^ X 0) + (10^ X 1) + (10' X 1) 

In ubuladng this, we notice tbat we multiply by 10 each time we move 

a number one column to the left; that is, we increase tbe base number 

10 by tbe power 1. 20 

(10^) (10^) (10«) (10^) 
1000 100 10 1 

I (1) 
1 0 (10) 

1 0 0 (100) 25 

1 0 0 0 (1000) 

Therefo;?ei 652 in the decimal system is equal to 2 + 50 + 600: 
100 10 1 

2 (1x2) 

5 0 (10>c5) 30 
6 0 0 (100 x 6) 



Ki^rg 5, From Engiiab for Computer Science bv Norma 
D. Mullen and P. Charles Brown. Copyright ^ 1983 by 
Oxford Univeraity Preaa^ fne. Reprinted by permiasion. 
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19) Since the bixury system is based on mo digits, 0 and 1, we multiply by 
•2 instead of by 10 each time we move a number one coliunn to the left. 
So 10 conven binary to decimal, we use the base number 2 with 
tequentially increasing powers. 

(2^) (2^) (20 (2^) 
8 4 2 2 

As am examplei the decimal number 1 is 0001 in binary. 
8 4 2 1 (decimal) 
0 0 0 1 (ixl) 

The decimal number 2 is equal to 1 x 2 plus 0 x 1 or 0010 in binary. 
8 4 2 1 

0 0 10 (0x1) plus (1x2) 

The decimal number 3 is equal to 1 x 1 plus 1 x2or 0011 in binary. 
8 4 2 1 

0 0 11 
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40 



45 



(2') 


(2^) 


(2") 






8 


4 


2 


I 




0 


0 


0 


0 


(0) 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0) 


0 


0 


1 


0 


(2) 


0 


0 


1 


1 


(3) 


0 


1 


0 


0 


(4) 


0 


1 


0 


1 


(5) 


0 


1 


1 


0 


(6) 


0 


1 


1 


1 


(7) 




0 


0 


0 


(8) 




0 


0 


1 


(9) 




0 


1 


0 


(10) 




0 


1 


1 


(11) 




1 


0 


0 


(12) 




1 


0 


1 


(13) 




1 


1 


0 


(14) 




1 


1 


1 


(15) 



50 



65 



eo 



05 

|4) The binary system is very tedious for humans, especially in the handling 
of long numbers, and this increases the possibility of committing errors. 
To overcome this limiution, two number systems were developed which 
are used as a fonn of shorthand in reading groups of four binary digits. 
These are the ocul system with a base of 8, and the hexadecimal to 
system with a base of 16. CDC computers use the octal system, wbetw 
IBM computers use the hexadecimal* 

Figure? , Continued. 
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t$] . The ubie above thows that four binary digits may be arranged into 1 6 
different combinations ranging from 0000 to UlL This forms the basis 
of the hexadecimal lysiem. To represent these binary combinationsi the 75 
•ysiem uses the digits 0 10 9 and 6 letters of the alphabet: A, B, C, D, 
Ei and F. Following is a uble that ahows the relationship between the 
binaryi the octal, the hexadecimali and tbe decimal aysiems. 



i>ccixnai 


Hexadecimal 


Octal 


Buury 


0 


0 


0 


0000 


1 


1 


1 


0001 


2 


2 


2 


0010 


3 


3 


3 


0011 


4 


4 


4 


0100 


s 


s 


5 


0101 


6 


6 


6 


0110 


7 


7 


7 


0111 


8 


8 


10 


1000 


9 


9 


11 


1001 


10 


A 


12 


1010 


11 


B 


13 


1011 


12 


C 


14 


1100 


13 


D 


15 


1101 


14 


£ 


16 


1110 


IS 


F 


17 


nil 



|6] On iome computers, addition is the only arithmetic operation possible. 
Tbe r em a in i n g arithmetic operations are based on the operation of 
addition (+): subtraction (-) can be thought of as the addition of 
negative numbers; multiplication (x) is repeated addition; division (-r) 
is repeated subtraction. How do we add in tbe binary system? Tbctc are 100 
four basic rules of addition which we must remember: 
1+ 0« 1 
0+l«l 

0 + 0«0 

1 + 1 *e 0 and carry 1 or 10 (read from tbe right 106 

to the left as zero-one). 
Here is an example: 
Binary Decimal 
1110 14 



10110 22 
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Exercises 

1 Main Idaa 

Which suicmcnt best expresses the main idea of the text? Why did you 
eliminate the other choices? 

□ 1. There are four different number systems. 

CD 2. Most arithmetic operations can be analysed in terms of addition 

3. Computer arithmetic is based on 0 and 1 . 



2 Undaritanding tha pasaaga 

Decide whether the following sutements tie true or false (T/F) by 
referring to the information in the text. Then make the necessary 
changes to that the false statements become true. 



In the decimal system, the 0 is called a bit. 

The binary system has only two digits. 

In binary arithmetic 1 -f 1 0. 

Unlike IBM computers, CDC computer arithmetic is 
based on 8 digits. 

The hexadedmal system is based on 16 numbers. 

To subtract a number really 0ieans to add a negative 
fiiunber. 

The computer transmits information through the 
principle of connected or broken electrical circuits. 

The $ sign tannot be represented in the binao' system 
because it is not a number. 

The hexadecimal system is an economical way of 
representing the binary system. 



T 


F 




□ 


□ 


1. 


□ 


□ 


2. 


□ 


□ 


3. 


□ 


□ 


4. 


□ 


□ 


5. 


□ 


□ 


6. 


□ 


□ 


7. 


□ 


□ 


8. 


□ 


□ 


9. 


□ 


□ 


10. 



3 Locating Information 

Find the passages in the text where the following ideas are expressed. 
Give the line references. 

1- To do calculations using the binary system is laborious work. 

2. The computer gets information by nneans of electric circuits 

which are either on or off. 
3- In binary, 1 + 1 equals 0 and 1 is carried to the next column. 

^ Pl^reS , Continued. 
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4. Boih numbers tnd Iciicn arc used in the hexadecimal $y«cm. 

5. The binary %y$\em has nvo digits only. 



4 Contmxiuml rmlmrmnom 

Look back at the text and find out what the words in bold typeface refer to. 



1. that tbcy have only two states ' (/. 2) 

2. h is termed a binary system (/. 8) 

3. They can represent ail other numbers (/. JO) 

4. which is based on ten digits (/. J2) 

5. this increases the possibility (/. 67) 

6. Theae arc the octal (/. 70) 

7. This forms the basis (/. 74) 

8. that shows the relationship (/. 77; 



S Undamtanding words 

Refer back to the text and find synonyms for the following words. 

1. means (L3) 

2. replace (/. 6) 

3. conditions (/. 6) 

4. give (I. 14) 

5. uninteresting (/. 66) 

Now refer back to the text and find antonyms for the following words. 

6. incomplete (i 3) 

7. completed circuit (/. 4) 

8. decrease (/. 19) 

9. impossibility (i 67) 

10- the same (/. 74) 



• Word forms 

1. characterize, diaracteristic, characteristically, charaaerized, 
character 

a. My daisy wheel printer can print 132 per 

line. 

b. Daisy wheel printers arc by having a superb 

print quality. 

c. Can you describe the most imponant of the 

computer? 

d. The 0 and 1 in computer arithmetic represent the alphabet, §11 
numbers, and special such as $ and £. Figure 5 . 

Continued. 
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2. iubsiituiion, substituting, substituted, lubsiiiutc 

a. The 0 and 1 in computer arithmetic are for 

the two states of electricity, i.e. off and on. 

b. There i$ no for the speed at which a 

computer performs arithmetic operations. 

3. conversion, conven, convened, convener 

a. Canada has from the Briush to the metric 

iystcm. Now ccniioetrcs are used mstead of inches. 

^ from am old computer system to a new one 

can be time^onsuming and complicated. 

c. Before the computer can do the necessary computations for a 

problem, the number should be to machine 

code. 

4. combination, combine, combined, combining 

a. To represent the 16 different of four binar>» 

digits, the hexadecimal system uses the digits 0 to 9 and A, B, C, 
D, E and F. 

b. Today*s microcomputers are almost as powerful as yesterday's 

minis, mainly because of man's creativity 

with the advancement in chip technology. 

5. basis, base, based, basic 

«. The binary system is on two digits: 0 and I. 

b. The decimal system uses 10 as a whereas 

the hexadecimal system uses 16. 

^- management involves structuring and 

organizing data so as to make them useful and available to more 
than one particular user. 

d. Flowcharting is a giq, in programming. 



7 ConUnt ravlttw 

Write the appropriate words for the following definitions. 

1. a number system based on 10 

2. a nuimber system based on 8 

3. a number system based on 16 

4. a nimiber system based on 2 

5. 0 and 1 when they are the only 
digits of a number system 



Figure 6 . Continued. 
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WRITING/GRAMMAP 



Although your students vixi inobmriy place great emphasis on 
learning grammar, you should assure them that grammar is not the 
most important aspect of language learning. This is easily 
demonstrated by reference to the pereon who knows many grammar 
rules and yet cannot understand or expicDi* anything in the spoken 
language. Students whose language courses have always focused 
exclusively on grammar may urge you to spend lots of class time 
explaining various points of English grammar and structure. Such 
explanation is actually teaching English linguistics, and there 
is controversy in the field of EFL teaching regarding the real 
value of such instruction for language learners. Students may 
have a false sense that they are learning English, when, in fact, 
they are learning about English, but making little progress 
toward comprehending and being able to use the language in the 
contexts for which they nfsed it. 

Understanding and communicating in English is within the 
students' reach even if they don't understand the fine points of 
grammar. The ability to function in English Is not directly 
linked to accuracy of grammatical use or pronunciation. Students 
need to be encouraged to use English even if they make mistakes. 
The main purpose of language use, after all. Is communication. 

Some instruction in grammar is necessary, however. 
Especially in written work, learning grammar rules can help 
students to recognize and correct their errors. In preparing to 
teach grammar, be sure you have a good understanding of the 
structures that you want to teach, so that your presentation is 
clear. It is also important that your students be able to use 
the grammar they practice. One way to ensure that students can 
make effective use of what they learn is to teach grammar in 
conjunction with writing, the skill in which it can best be 
practiced. In speaking, we do not usually have the time to 
remember and apply rules of grammar, but in writing we have ample 
opportunity to monitor our usage, it is in writing that grammar 
instruction is most useful. The grammatical forms which are most 
useful and most learnable are those which control sentence-level 
functions such as question form, negation, relative clause forma- 
tion and other structures involved in subordination and coordina- 
tion. These features are more important than correct usage of 
articles or other non-sentence-level features. Focusing on para- 
graph features such as tense continuity across clauses, parallel 
structure, and connectors, will help students in reading compre- 
hension as well. (See section on READING, above, for more ideas 
on teaching grammar with reading.) 

Development of writing ability takes lots of practice. 
Start with simple, structured exercises and allow students to 
develop confidence as writers before you give them longer free 
writing tasks. As in other skills, development of writing can be 
enhanced through the use of appropriate visuals. See Figure £. 
for an example of how a text uses a diagram of the carbon cycle 



7. Rratf tMsymafer aaJloo^tat tW4f«Kr«ii: 



Lookai these: 



The life of plants and animals depends on chemical suHstances 
conlainini! carbon atom*. Plants obtain carbon rrom the very 
small amounts of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. This atmo- 
spheric CO, is continually absorbed and given ofT (released) in the 
'carbon cycle*. 




(A - cause, B mult) 

A refuhs in B. 
B results frnm A. 
As a rrxutf of A. B occurs. 

A hods to B (eventually: other events occur between A 
Now make ten true sentences from the tables betow: 



At a retuh of 


eating plants, 
photosynthesis. 
Gomhustton of coal, 
decompoiitfott of 
dead plants. 


carbon dioxide is gh 
carbohydralcs are pi 

by plinis. 
animals absorb carb 






Dcoompotttion of ptantf 

under pretsure 
Release of CO, into the 

atmosphere 
Dccomposiiicm of dead 

animaU 
Fomuiton of hard water 
Absorption of CO, |jy 

the sea 

Production of carbohydrates 
Fomiaiion of carbonic acid 
Formation or shells 


results hi 
results from 

leads to 


respiration, 
phoiosynlhefii 
the forma lion \ 

arid banes in 
the formaifon \ 
the formation < 
the release of C 

the atnf>osphi 
the formation ( 
the combinatio 

and CO, In I 

a'mosp^ere. 



Figure 6. From General Science by Dates and 
(Nucleus: EnRlish for Science and Technolog;' Sei 
Copyright • 1976 by Longman Group Ltd. Rep'rinte 
permission. 
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to guide students in writing true sentences. Students need only 
choose the correct combination of elements to write the senten- 
ces. Another such exercise is shown in Figure X. Here the 
students write statements which establish relationships among 
animals based on information from a diagram. 

Writing assignments should be carefully structured. They 
should also be practiced and reviewed often and used as a basis 
for more coiftplex writing assignments. Paragraph writing exer- 
cises can be based on models which the students first completer 
and then expand or build on. An example of this is given in 
Figure ^ Students first complete a paragraph based on a dia- 
gramr and then use another diagram to write a paragraph in simi- 
lar style. 

If development of skill in writing longer compositions is a 
goal of your writing program, work gradually toward this goal. 
Compositions are very time-consuming to correct and should be 
limited in length and scope. Following are the structural errors 
most often found in student compositions: 

1. Subject-verb agreement 

2. Articles 

3. Word order problems: adverbs, wh-clauses. 

4. Present perfect tense 

5. Verb + Verb-ing (gerunds) vs. Verb + to + Verb 
(infinitive) 

6. Passive Voice 

7. Spelling 

8. Punctuation 

(From fiiiiflfe tfi Language and Study Skills ^oj College 
Sty^gptg fi£. English q& sl Seggn^ Language by A.V. Martin 



"Dialogue journals" have recently become quite popular as a 
way for teachers to communicate with students Individually in 
writing without spending massive amounts of time in correction. 
The students are encouraged to keep a notebooks a dialogue jour- 
nal r in which they write anything they want. The teacher col- 
lects the journals at regularly scheduled intervals r reads them^ 
and writes notes or comments to the student; hence r a "dialogue" 
is created. Error correction can be done through teacher en- 
tries r where the correct forms are modeled. Dialogue journals 
are an effective way for you to get to know students individually 
if you have large classes. 

If students write during class time, the teacher can circu- 
late among the students r monitor their progress r and offer sug- 
gestions. This can be a useful activity. 
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6. Look bX Ihb disgrain: 




lizirdi 



foadt btrdt 




gr««n plants 



Figure , 7 , From Biolotgy . by Adamson and 
(Nucleus: English for Science and Technology 
Copyright 1977 by Longman Group Ltd. Repri 



A food-wtb 



permission. 



Look at Ihese examples: 

Possihiliiy: Green planu mar be eaten by herbivorous insects or 
they may be eaten by field mice. They may also be 
eaten by snails. 

Probabilhy: FieW mice are likely to feed cn green plants. 

Now make other statements about possible and probable Tecding habits o( 
the Tollowing: 

snakes/hawks 

field mice/snakes/hawks 

snails/green plants 

herbivorous insects/toads/snakes/birds/lizards 

lizards/herbivorous insects 

snails/snakes 
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Ill INFORMATION TRANSFER 



The Heart 79 



1. Look at the following diagram. Write out the paragraph and complete it 
with rererence to the diagram. 

Omosis in a capillary {systemic circuit) 



otmoiic 
prvuur* 



tiydrottitic 



orculiiion of fluid throi^h tht 
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blood flow 



9ntfiat tnd 



v«no*Ji and 



OtfliOllC 



I 



osmotic 
prtULire 



f»ydroftitic 



ovnotic 



As the blood from the arterial to the of the 

pressure decreases. In this example, it from mm of 

mercury to mm. The .however, remains consunt at mm. 

Ai the arterial end, the exceeds the by mm, and so 

fluid passes out of the capillary into the At the end, the 

is less than the by mm, and so approximately the same amount 

out of the into the Thus the difference in 

pressures causes the through the 



Fismre 8, From English tn Basic Medical Science by 
Joan Maclean. Copyright « 1975 by Oxford University 
Preaa, Inc. Reprinted by pcrmisaion. 
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Objectives for the Development of Writing Skills 

1* Students will be able to summarize material which 
they have read. 

2. Students will be able to take notes on lectures or 
readings. 

3. Students will be able to compose coherent paragraphs 
on familiar topics. 

4. Students will be able to write short letters in 
standard format. 

5. Students will be able to write for a variety of 
purposes, depending on the needs of their specialty 
area. 



ActivitieB- f or Developing Writing Skills 

1. Copying exercises are helpful for beginning learners, 
especially if their native language uses a writing system 
different from English. 

2. Writing exercises include dictation and completion of cloze 
or f ill-in-the-blank exercises. Completion of cloze exer- 
cises forces students to hypothesize and to recognize rela- 
tionships between sentences. 

3. Sentence-'combining er 'uises require students to combine 
short sentences into .v^^nger ones. This gives them practice 
with coordination and subordination without requiring the 
composition of coherent prose passages. 

Por example, given the sentences: 

Wheat is subsidized by the government. 

The subsidy is paid for local wheat. 

The subsidy is also paid for imported wheat. 

The purpose of the subsidy is to keep bread prices 

low. 

Students can form the sentence: 

Both local and imported wheat are subsidized by the 
government in order to keep bread prices low. 

4. Re-ordering jumbled sentences helps students build under- 
standing of paragraph structure. 

5. Note-taking exercises give students practice recording 
information. Guide them in developing good note-taking 
style. Teach them that when they take notes they should 
include content words, important diagrams, correct figures 
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(such as percentages, quantities), transitional expres- 
sions, and appropriate abbreviations and symbols. See 
page 12 for more tips on teaching note-taking skills. 

6. Outlining exercises for reading, shown in Chapter Four, 
Program Design, help students to see the organizational 
structure of material they read. In writing, outlining 
exercises can prepare the students to write by forcing 
them to make their own organizational patterns expli- 
cit. Ask students to write a sentence giving the main 
thesis of their composition, and then to outline the 
tt^ain points they will develop in support of the thesis, 

7. Summarizing exercises can be combined with reading or study 
skills assignments. Such exercises can also be used to 
develop skills in paraphrasing and to caution students 
against plagiarism. For example, students can be asked to 
read and summarize information in preparation for writing a 
research paper. The teacher can evaluate the summary in 
terms of bow well the students express the information in 
the article in their own words. 

Writing descriptions can include descriptions of substances, 
places, and objects. At more advances levels this might 
include interpretations of illustrations, graphs, and 
charts . 

9. Writing descriptions of processes, including writing in- 
structions or "how to" exercises as well as descriptions of 
how things happen over time. See 'Example, Figur e 9, 

10. Writing definitions. See example, Figurg 10. 
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Activity 7 



Study the following sentences about radio com- 
municatioD and label the diagram usmg words 
from the list given. 



♦ ♦ 





Microphone 
Receiving serial 
Trammittcr 
Loudspeaker 
Receiver 

Transmitting aerial 



A radio uansmitter generates radio-frequency 
waves. 

A transmitting aerial radiates the waves into space. 
A receiving aerial inicrcepu a portion of the radi* 
ated waves. 

The receiving aerial often consists of a piece of wire 
or a loop, 

The wire conducts small electrical signals to the 
radio receiver. 

The radio receiver selects and amphfics the signals. 

The radio receiver contains a detector. 

Audio signals are sent out by the detector. 

An amphfier suengthens the audio signals. 

A loudspeaker converts the amplified audio signal 

into sound waves. 

Now complete the following description of the 
whole process. Make information previously men- 
tioned the theme of each sentence. 

The first element in radio communication is a 

radio transmitter which into space by a 

is intercepted a piece of wire 

or a loop. conducts small electrical signals to 
the radio receiver. ... by the .... The radio 
receiver The detector are strength- 
ened by a loudspeaker into — 
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Figure 9 > From Reading and Thinking in English: 
piscovering Discourse by John Moore et al. Copyright * 
1979 by the British Council Reprinted by permission. 
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EXERCISE B Making definitions 
Study the roUawiog diagram : 



lb) phymcAi Quantity 

T 





Mnvgnnudtbtn 


ft 





We can make a claasirying eeotcoce about a scalar quaotity by joioiDg (a) 
asd(b): 

A scalar quantity is \fx physical quantity. 
We can then expand the sentence by including (c): 

A scalar quantity u a physical quantity which has magnitude but not 

direction* 

The expanded sentence defines a icalsr quantity. It is a definition. Now write 
as many definitions as you can using the following table. 



English in Mechanical Engineering 



a 


h 


c 


a vector quantity 
a load 

a tensile force 
a linear dimension 
a vector 

a compressive force 
a derived unit 
friction 


straight line 

force 

unit 

dimension 
physical quantity 


can extend a body 
has magnitude and direction 
fepresents a vector quantity 
u a product of basic units 
can be measured in a straight line 
can stretch or compress a body 
can compress a body 
opposes motion 



Figure 10. From English in Mechanical Engineering by 
Eric H. Glendinnin^. Copyright « 1973 by Oxford 
(Jniversity Press, Inc Reprinted by permiaaion. 
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SPEAKING 



Your needs assessment will determine whether the development 
of speaking skill is a goal in your ESP class. For many ESP 
situations, development of speaking skills may be beyond the scope 
of what it is possible for you to provide. To provide every 
student with practice in speaking ie an inefficient use of 
classroom time. Discussion groups are notoriously difficult to 
manage, students rarely listen to each other talk and "conversa- 
tion* degenerates into one student after another saying unrelated 
things. Aggressive students usually take and hold the floor, and 
It becomes impossible to give everyone the same amount of prac 
tice. Even if everyone did get the same amount of practice, in 
the typical class of 50 students and two hours of class time, each 
student could not possibly get more than two minutes of practice I 

You and your students should not despair, however, because 
although in your situation the direct teaching of speaking may not 
be practical, studies have shown that increased listening 
comprehension leads to increased ability to speak. You can assure 
the students that the exercises they are doing to increase their 
listening comprehension will make them better able to hold 
conversations with native speakers of Eng.Ush. 

If teaching speaking skills is one of vour objectives; for 
example, in an ESP class in English for Tc . »n, you will need to 
select activities that reflect the real fu: . : for which your 
students will use English. 

Asking the class to repeat in unison is not teaching speak- 
ing. They will not necessarily repeat correctly, you cannot 
correct their errors, and repetition may only reinforce their 
mistakes. Memorizing and repeating dialogues will also not im- 
prove the speaking skill. Speaking ie a con nunication activity 
and improves only with practice in communication. Therefore you 
are better off using class time for activities which will increase 
overall language proficiency and ability to comprehend spoken 
English. 

Give students practice in conversation management. Teach 
them greetings and closings, and replies to greetings and clos- 
ings. Teach them how to introduce themselves and others. Teach 
them forms they can use when they do not understand, such as 

"Pardon me. What was that again?" or "What does mean?" 

or "Please speak more slowly." 

Pronunciation is often overstressed in language teaching and 
should play a restricted role in your class. Perfect, or native- 
like, pronunciation need not be a goal. English is now a world 
language and different pronunciations are standard throughout the 
world. Learners also need to show themselves to be learners — 
lengthy drills to achieve perfect pronunciation of a few words is 
not only time-consuming, but may also mislead native speakers into 
thinking that the student is more fluent than he or she actually 
is, leading to breakdowns in communication. 
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Role playing is an effective way to stimulate conversation 
in the classroom. You can use flowcharts to outline a situation 
which you want to use as a base for developing your students' 
speaking skills. You may want to select a small group of stu- 
dents to demonstrate this method until the whole class under- 
stands the procedure. Once this is doner you can divide the 
class into groups r vary the flowcharts for each group, and then 
ask each group to act out their situation for the rest of the 
class. 



The steps for this exercise are as follows: 

1. Choose a situation. This could be based on a text 
your students are studying, either with you or in 
another class. For example, students of hotel 
management may be studying public relations, and 
you could devise a flowchart which requires 
students to exercise their public relations skills 
in English. 

2. Teach the required vocabulary, language functions 
and grammar. (See suggestions on pages 16 and 24 
for teaching vocabulary.) You could then ask stu- 
dents to use these same vocabulary items, functions 
and grammar points in their role play. This would 
provide you with a focus when you are noting errors. 
Concentrate on correct use of the selected items, 
but otherwise ignore errors, except, of course, 
those that lead to major breakdowns in 
communication. 

3. Design a flowchart similar to the one in Figure il. 
The kinds of exchanges this flowchart might generate 
include: 



Receptionist: 
Guest: 

Receptionist: 
Guest: 

Receptionist: 
Guest: 



Good morning sir (madam). Can I help 
you? 

Yes. My name is Mr. 



have reservations for two nights. 

Let me see. I'm afraid I can't see 
your name on my list. Are you sure 
the reservations were made? 

Yes, of course I'm sure. This is 
very annoying. These reservations 
were made weeks ago. 

I'm sorry, sir. Let me check again. 

This is too much. I would like to 
talk to the manager. (Etc.) 
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other situations for tourism and hotel management ESP could 
include tracing lost luggage, renting a car, discussing a hotel 
bill, visiting a historical monument, etc. 



Objectives for th e Development of Speaking Skillp 

1. Students will be able to carry on a short conversation on a 
familiar topic. 

2. Students will be able to give a short oral presentation that 
they have prepared in advance, fluently and with few errors. 

3. Students will be able to ask for information, using appro- 
priate language forms. 

4. Students will be able to answer a complaint or apologize 
appropriately. 



ftct ivities for Developing Speaking skills 

1. Debating. You can divide students into teams and have them 
present opposing sides of an issue. 

2. Interpreting pictures or explaining diagrams. 

3. Giving directions; for example, looking at a map and 
explaining how a person would get from point A to point B. 
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STUDY SKILLS 



Your students will probably have had little practice in 
study skills that we take for granted. They will need instruction 
In how to use English dictionaries, grammars, and other reference 
books. They will also need practice in basic library skills such 
as using fin index or bibliography. In order to do effective 
research, they will need to know how to look at a book and 
determine the author, publisher, date and place of publication. 
You should plan to devote some part of each instructional unit to 
development of these skills. 

The students will need prfcouxce using good English language 
dictionaries, not just bilingual dictionaries which translate from 
their language into English. Bilingual dictionaries seldom 
contain the technical terms needed for subject-area study. 

If your institution has a library with English-language 
materials, ask the librarians to give your students an orientation 
session to show them where English-language materials relevant to 
their subject area are hept. They can also point out bibliogra- 
phies and indexes which are available for your students' use. You 
can assign follow-up activities asking students to take notes, 
paraphrase, or compile bibliographies on topics in their fields. 

If no library is available to you, you will be more limited 
in the skills you can teach. You can still show students how to 
get the most from the texts that are available to them, however, 
by giving them practice using the index or bibliograpy of a text 
that is available. 

Give students practice taking notes and writing summaries. 
Use these activities to introduce the notion of plagiarism and 
ensure that they are aware of academic protocols regarding quota- 
tion and use of paraphrased material. Introduce conventions for 
citation and footnotes, and preparation of bibliographies. 



Objectives for Development of study Skills 

1- Students will be able to identify the parts of a 
book, including title page, table of contents, in- 
dex, glossary, etc. 

2. Students will be able to use dictionaries for 

information about pronunciation and syllable divi- 
sion, to identify the way words are commonly used in 
sentences (parts of speech), to find correct mean- 
ings, and to determine whether the word Is British 
or American, formal or Informal. 

3- Students will be able to use indexes. Including 
being able to use alternate search words when the 
topic they have in mind is not listed. 
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4. Students will be able to use biblio''''.aphies, inclu- 
ding being able to identify titles which might pro- 
vide additional information on their topic of 
research. 

5. Students will develop note-taking skills, including 
outlining and paraphrasing. 

6. Students will be able to summarize information they 
have heard or read. 



Activitieg- for Developing st udy skills. 

1. The efficient use of a dictionary should be a focus of 
your work on study skills, one technique for learning 
frequently used words is for students to make a small dot 
beside a word every time they look it up in the diction- 
ary. If students find certain words accumulate a number 
of dots, they should make a list of those words for more 
intensive study. 

2. Other activities which develop dictionary skills include: 

a) Alphabetizing exercises. Especially if the stu- 
dents 'native language does not use the Roman alpha- 
bet, they will need practice putting words in alpha- 
betical order, particularly words that begin with the 
same letter or letters. This skill is necessary for 
any library work and in order to efficiently consult 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other reference 
works. It is also necessary for office work, hotel 
management, touriem, and other fields. 

b) Syllable division exercises, students will need to 
use the dictionary to find syllable divisions in 
order to correctly divide words when writing. 

c) Guide word exercises. Students can practice using 
guide words to locate words more quickly. 

d) Pronunciation key exercises. Dictionaries use 
comnion words, called key words, to illustrate the 
pronunciation of the various symbols used by the 
publisher to show how words are pronounced. See the 
illustration of this in Figure 12. Students can be 
taught to use these symbols, along with stress mark- 
ings, to get full use of their dictionaries. 

e) Definition identification exercises. Students should 
practice identifying which definition is most appro- 
priate when several are given for the same word. 
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3. Encyclopedia exercises* If encyclopedias are available in 
the library r students should be shown how they are organized 
and instructed in the use of the encyclopedia's index* They 
can be asked to locate and summarize or paraphrase 
information. 

4. Yearbooks. Reference books such as the Wor^^ Almanac and 
Whp'g HhPf and other yearbooks can be used to get current 
information on a wide variety of topics* 

5* Atlases* Students can use atlases to get many kinds of 
information; for example, about geographical features r 
population distribution/? major resourceSf and climate. 

6n Bibliographies. Students can be asked to use bibliographies 
to identify other sources of information about topics of 
interest to them. 

7. Students' abilities to read and understand published 
research in their fields of study may depend on their 
knowledge of such research vocabulary as Hypothesis r 
Experimental Design, Data Collection and Compilationr 
Interpretation of Results , and Evaluation, it may be 
helpful to give students an example of a research paper 
which uses an experimental resf?arc'- rocess and discuss 
together the components of tha r?^ h desig:a. 
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Pronunciation table 



VOWELS 


Symbol 


Key Word 




beat 


1 


bit 


C' 






bet 




\m\ 


0 


box, car 


0 


bou^bt. 




horse 


o* 


bone 


u 


book 


u* 


boot 


A 


but 


a 


bsnaiUi 




sister 


ai 


by 


mi 


bound 




boy 


ar 


bum 




beer 




bwc 


U9T 


tour 



fnetn& that the A/ Mund u said as 
a voiced aourki (like a quick English 
AV). 

1^ nytusi that /V may or may not be 

fl sho«rt main vtreo. 
/^ahowi tecofulary iiress. 
1^1 shows ttrctt shift. 



CONSONANTS 




Vmyj Word 


P 


pan 


b 


ban 


t 


tip 


d 


dip 


k 


cap 


fi 


tap 


tj 


dturch 






f 




V 


van 


6 


thing 


A 


then 


% 




z 


sp 


I 


iliip 


3 


tneanire 


h 


bot 


m 


sum 


n 


sun 




suns 


w 


wet 


hw 


what 


1 


lot 


r 


rot 


y 


yet 



fi gure 12 . From Longman Dictionary of American 
English; A Dictionary For Learners of English ^ 
Copyright « 1983 by Longman Inc. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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Chapter Four 



PROGRAM DESIGK 



This Chapter gives guldellnee for the desion of an ESP 
program, it takes you through the process of setting goals, 
designing unite, and preparing lesson plans. The steps for 
designing a program are shown In £iaiiX£ 13. 



Goals 



Units: Theme 
Topic 



Text 



Objectives 



Lesson Plans: 
Activities 



Evaluation 



Figure 13. Steps in ESP Program Design. 



Setting Goa^g 

InfitrSoJ^infi^S'*^^ development of your 

fn? fXf program. These goals will reflect what you iJtend 

i^Ll^^ students to be able to ^ with English at the ln6 of ySur 
??Sc ,"«"tify relevant, concrete, and motiva- 

ting goals appropriate for your students. 

Setting goals for learning will become easier as you become 

institution and your students. Initially, 
you should recognize that your goals will be limited. Your 
students will not be able to acnieve complete fluency in English 
in a semester- or year-long program. Your task is to specify 

pSp r^ri^^^^*"*^!*,*'! reasonable. For most year-long Peace Corps 
ESP programs, the following are reasonable goalsj 

o Students will be able to read and comprehend text- 
books and research articles in their fields. 

o Students will be able to understand short lectures in 
English in their technical fields. 
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o students will be able to write short summaries of 
material they have read. 

o Students will be able to locate resources for further 
information in tJ^s'lr specialty area. 

o Students will t-^ ' le to ask questions to get infor- 
mation or clarify points. 

o Students will be able to give short oral reports. 



These goals encompass the skills needed for academic study 
in an ESP situation where students' needs for English are limited 
to reading and attending lectures in English. You may need to 
set different goals for students in other contexts. In formula- 
ting your goals, you will need to set priorities for the develop- 
ment of language skills, and in doing so it is useful to bear in 
mind that reception precedes production in language learning. In 
other words, students cannot learn to say or write something 
which they cannot understand. A manageable initial objective, 
then, is to improve the students' receptive competence; that is, 
their listening comprehension and reading skills. Listening 
comprehension is a must for the student who wishes to attend 
presentations or training in English and is a prerequisite for 
achieving oral fluency. A good speaker must first of all be a 
good listener. As a native speaker, you are in an excellent 
position to focus on developing students' comprehension of spoken 
English, which will give them the basis they need to develop 
skills in speaking and conversational interaction. 

Development of c -)nversational skills may be an unrealistic 
goal for most peace Corps ESP courses, where large class size and 
varying levels of English proficiency make it impossible to 
provide each student with adequate practice in speaking, it may 
also be an unnecessary goal, since students' primary ^fed for 
English will most likely be to gain access to inf ormat. on or 
training in English, tasks which rely less on speaking than on 
reading and listening. If you are teaching ESP for tourism, on 
the other hand, you may need to put a high priority focus on 
developing listening and speaking skills. 

Having set long-term goals, you are ready to select mater- 
ials and classroom exercises that lead to development of appro- 
priate skills. The range of English abilities in your classroom 
will undoubtedly be large- The task you face is to design a 
program which challenges the more advanced students without in- 
timidating and discouraging those whose English skills may be 
weak. You may also face the added challenge of large classes, 
few inaterialE, and little equipment. The suggestions given here 
are designed to overcome those obstacl-:?33e 




It is impractical to think of designing your entire semester 
or year-long ESP program in advance. It is iropossibler at the 
beginning of the course, for you to know how quickly students will 
progress. Instead, try to outline one or two units of instruction 
before classes begin and then be flexible in adapting or modifying 
your program as you get to know the students better • As you 
becc3ie better acquainted with the resources of the institution and 
the backgrounds of the students, you will also become aware of 
other ways to enrich your program. 

A unit can be developed by identifying a major theme, selec- 
ting a topic and an appropriate text, and setting appropriate 
instructional objectives. Activities can then be selected to 
develop the skills you have identified as needed by the students. 



!• ElSine. is a general organizational concept. Build your 
course around a theme or series of themes, rather than 
choosing different topics at random. In a course in English 
for Economics, for example, your general theme might be 
price policies, and your topics selected from that area of 
economics • 



2. IfiEije. is a convenient unit of syllabus organization. Eng- 
lish is learned best in context, and the topics you choose 
will provide a context for learning. For computer science, 
in a unit whose theme is hardware and software, a list of 
topics might include the following: 

A. Hardware 

1. Mainframes, minicomputers, and microcomputers 

2. Computer capabilities and limitations 

3. Computer components: the processor, memoryr input 
and output devices. 

B. Software 

1. Word processing 

2. Data processing 

3. Programming • 



The topics of interest and importance to your students can 
be identified from your interviews with the subjects-area in- 
structors at your institution. Ideally, you can make your 
English instruction parallel to what the students are learn- 
ing in their content courses for maximum transfer of know- 
ledge and skills. 



3. y^ytjgi which address your chosen topic should be selected 

with the students* needs in mind. Select one or more read- 
ing passages concerned with each topic you have chosen. Try 
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to select readings and topics which build on each other and 
develop common vocabulary. The passages can be taken from 
conunercial ESL or ESP textbooks relevant to the content 
area, or from authentic content-area materials such as re- 
search papers or textbooks. Guidelines for choosing texts 
of appropriate difficulty are provided in Chapter Five. 

The reading passage serves as the unit core from which 
classroom activities and exercises are developed. Vocabu- 
lary, listening comprehension exercises, and gramiaar and 
writing exercises can be based on the reading selection 
chosen for each unit. The length of the passage will depend 
on your assessment of students' abilities, but it should be 
long enough to provide opportunities for practicing inten- 
sive reading and for increasing reading speed through exten- 
sive reading. Appropriate use of any text, of course, will 
depend on the skills that your students need to develop. 



4. Qbi^gtiygB: Following your selection of topics and read- 
ings, appropriate objectives for instruction should be iden- 
tified. Not only do ^as. need to know the skills that you 
plan to teach in each unit, but your students will also 
benefit from knowledge of what your objectives are. Objec- 
tives should be written for each unit of instruction to 
address the specific skills that you want to develop in your 
students. Examples of broad objectives for the development 
of language skills are provided in Chapter Three; these can 
be used as references in writing specific objectives for 
each unit. 



A spiral concept of program design is recommended. Such a 
design calls for "recycling" of materials to provide review and 
reinforcement of vocabulary and structures covered in earlier 
units. For example, the same text can be used to teach the four 
skills by using it one week for reading activities, another week 
tor listening activities, and then using it again later in the 
program for writing or speaking activities. 



Plannin g Lessons 

After you have developed a unit outline, you will need to 
select and schedule activities for each lesson. It is helpful to 
build your lessons around a common format. For example, each 
Monday class might begin with a listening activity and then have 
a series of reading activities. On Wednesday you might work on 
grammar and writing. Having a common format to your lessons 
gives you a framework on which to build each unit and helps your 
students to become accustomed to your teaching routine. 

Following is an example of how a topic and text can be used 
to develop a unit outline for a course in English for Computer 
Science. Following the unit outline is a two hour lesson plan. 



The activities given here would be appropriate for a wide range 
of topics, suggestions for other activities can be found in 
Chapter Three, Developing Language Skills. This sample unit has 
the following format: 



1. Text of the reading passage which forms the basis of the 
unit (£iaiLLg li) . 

11. Unit Outline: Content of unit, skills focus, and teacher's 
objectives. 

111. LeoEon Plan: Detailed outline of activities for a two-hour 
meeting . 

IV. Student worksheets to accompany the lesson. 



You should evaluate your program to determine whether you 
have met your goals and objectives, and then make adjustments to 
your program based on this evaluation, see Chapter Six, Program 
Management and Evaluation, for suggestions for testing. 
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H. UNIT OUTLINE 

(Content of unit, skills focus, and teacher's objectives) 

Program: ESP for Computer Science 

(This iinit outline forms the basis for two class sessions. 
The lesson plan for one of the class sessions, which 
develops listening and reading, and study skills, follows 
this unit outline. The other class session would develop 
the grammar and writing skills outlined below.) 

Topic; Software 

Content ! 

Reading Aseignmont: Scientific Applications Software by John C. 

Nash, from Byt^ » December 1985. 
(See Figure 14) . 



Vocabulary terms: 



Visual Aid: 

Mini-lecture 
topic: 



program, style, computations, convenient, 
categories, package, equipped, programming 
language, operating system. 

Catalog/Chart: Software Tools for Scientific 
Computations. 

Selecting Software: Reading a Catalog. 



Skills, focus : 
Listening: 
Number practice! 

Reading skills: 

Study skills: 

Writing skills: 

Grammar focus: 
Reading : 



writing; 



Listening for specific information. 

Dollar amounts from $100.00 to $1000.00; deci- 
mals to one place. 

Recognizing the author's organizational 
patterns. 

Dsing a catalog. 

Writing a business letter. 



Sentences that begin with subordinate 
clauses. See how the author uses them. 
Example: "When considering a particular 
program or package, you first have to 
determine what it is supposed to do." 

Structures used to make requests: Example; 
"Please send me information about..." "I 
would like to know...", etc. 
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Listening: 



Reading: 



Study Skills: 



Writing: 



Grammar: 



Students will be able to understand a 
lecture which describes the characteristics 
of software programs, as demonstrated by 
their ability to answer questions about 
lecture . 



the 



Students will be able to understand dollar 
and decimal amounts used in context, as 
demonstrated by their ability to correctly 
write the numbers they hear. 

Students will be able to recognize the 
organizational pattern of a text, as 
demonstrated by their completion of an 
outline of that text. 

Students will be able to use catalog 
descriptions In English to identify software 
appropriate for their applications, as 
demonstrated by their selection of such 
software. 

Students will learn the form of a basic 
business letter in English, as demonstrated 
by their ability to write a short letter 
asking for information about software 
programs. 

{Reading) Students will learn the structure 
of subordinate clauses, as demonstrated by 
their ability to find such structures in the 
reading teKt. 

(Writing) students will learn how to make 
polite requests in writing, as demonstrated 
by their ability to use such structures in 
writing a business letter. 
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LESSON PLAN 



(This is the teacher's lesson plan. Worksheets needed by 
the students for completion of the exercises outlined below 
follow this lesson plan.) 

Homework Assignroentf Read "Scientific Applications Software" 

and answer the questions about the article, 

(A reading selection appropriate to the unit topic serves at? 
the core content of the unit. The students will find it 
helpful they are given the reading assignment as homework 
before the unit is introduced. This background reading will 
prepare them for the content of the lesson and give them 
added context for comprehension of the classroom exercises. 
See Student Worksheet 1: Reading Comprehension Questions.) 

Class Activities: 

A. Mathematics language comprehension exercise. (5-10 minutes) 
Read the following and ask students to write the number they 
hear: 

1. The software sources are listed on page 146. 

2. The MATH/LIBRAHV program is available for $440. 

^. The program costs §320 when purchased by universities. 

FORTRAN can be used with Microsoft FORTRAN 3.13. 

5. you will need MS-DOS 2.0 to run most scientific programs. 

(This activity is described more fully in Chapter Three, 
LISTENING COMPREHENSION) 

B. Vocabulary building. (10 minutes) 

See vocabulary exercise on Student Worksheet 2: Listening 
Comprehension Exercises. Read the sentences aloud and ask 
students to write the words they hear. 

C. Listening Exercise: Mini-lecture (15-30 minutes) 

Read the Mini-lecture (See Teacher's Script, below) asking 
students to answer the questions they hear on their 
worksheets. Then read the passage again so they can 
complete the cloze exercise. (See Student Worksheet 3: 
Cloze Exercise) . 

D. Reading/Study Skills (20-40 minutes) 

Outlining; Complete the outline exercise together in class. 
(See student Worksheet 4: Reading Activity) 
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Teacher's Script for Mini-Lecture: 



MINI-LECaURE: SCIENTIFIC SOFTWARE PRODUCTS 

Software provides useful tools for scientific computations. 
For those. who do not know how to program computers, software makes 
the full power of the machine available. Even those who can 
program the computer often find it more convenient to use a 
commercial software package to save time and effort. 

Look at the catalog, "Software Tools for Scientific 
Computations." Here yoa see four categories of scientific 
software. Look at numbers one through four on your worksheet. 
Write the four categories of scientific software there. 

Now look at the information given for each software package. 
Four pieces of information are given for each software package. 
The information given for each package includes the name of the 
package, the cost, a short description of the program, and an 
address where the software is available. 

Look at the first program listed, "MATH/LIBRARY." What is 
the cost of this program for individuals? Now look at number five 
on your worksheet. Write the cost of MATH/LIBRARY at number five. 

The description of MATH/LIBRARY tells which computers it is 
designed for. It is designed for an IBM PC or PC XT. The 
computer must be equipped with Microsoft FORTRAN, a programming 
language, and the operating system MS-DOS 2.0. 

Now look at the description of NAG FORTRAN at the bottom of 
the first coluitui of the catalog. For which computers is it 
designed? Write the name of the two computere at number six on 
your worksheet. 

The catalog descriptions also list th>i kinds of mathematical 
problems that the programs can solve. These differ from package 
to package, and it is this information which tells you whether the 
software package will be useful to you. But the description does 
not tell the whole story. In order to really know if a program 
will help you in your application, you'll have to try it I 
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SCIENTIFIv-: 

Applications 
Software 



loKN C Nash 




How ep find and 

seled suitable 

xientific software 

Wo determine whether a 
■sclentifk: applications soft- 
ware package Is suited to 
— L your needs, you should 
consider thr«e thInrMhe purpose oi 
we package, the style In which It s 
.'wsented. and its overall quality 

Most of the software mentioned in 
the text boxes for this article is 
targeted for microcomputers, and the 
applications are scientific and engi- 
neering tasks. But the suggestions } 
present should help you find and 
select scientific software in general. 

T«E Purpose tjf a 
Software Package 
When considering a particular pro- 
gram or pKkage. you first have to de- 
termirre what it is supposed to do If 
it does not address your problems or 
needs. It is unlikely to be of further in- 
terest to you. 

Various sources of information can 
help you determine which software 
pr^ucts have the functionality you 
need. Some of these sources are 
listed In the text box 'Search Aids ' 
on page M6. 



1'975 Bel Air Dr.. Otlawa. Oniario. Canada 

wnt meanh and vtitinp cover nany areas 
of wmpuier apptmiom. Heistlsoa BYTE 
(ontritutiKf editor. 



Because the subject matter of scien- 
tific software Is complicated, it is 
worthwhile subdividing topics, not by 
scientific discipline, but by the 
author s Intended audience 

Aprogram may have been devel- 
oped to perform a particular compu- 
tational task or tasks for a limited set 
of scientific or engineering problems 
An example of this type of program 
fc one that does structural analysis of 
buildings. 

Or the software may have been de- 
veloped as a general tool for use In 
data reduction, data analysis, or docu- 
mentation of work in a number of 
fields, such as • word-ptocessing sys- 
tern for mathematical or scientific 
systems or a statistical package 

Memaiively. the package may have 
been designed primarily to educate 
users In a certain sublect area rather 
than to pnjvide serious compuu> 
tlonal power to practitioners. An ex- 
ample of this kind of program Is one 
that Illustrates how simultaneous 
llr^-ar equations are solved or one 
t>' f prepares test question? In a 
SiViScific dIsclDllne from a master set. 



for your own 
protection, jfou should 
be tmrt of the 
quality of a sdenUfic 
program B^re 
you buy it 



Earfy sctentJfk: sotro^r? took the 
fonn of single progn^ms or subrou- 
tines (tasks) (for example the col- 
lected algorlthims of the Assodotton 
for Computing Machinery). Libraries 
of subroutines aie still « common and 
useful fonn of software peckaglng. 
However, unless cource code Is avail- 
able this torn of packaging requires 
that you write driver programs and 
teamhowtoUnktolhecompifed sub- 
routines 

More recently, the microcomputer 
hts come to be vtewed as a works«5- 
tJon. whkh In turn has led to the de- 
vetopmcnt of most? sdentifk: software 
In the form of command* or menu' 
driven pad®ses (tools) that do not re- 
quire Aat you program them. As the 
ccmrnand set becQ^nes rkher. you are 
given more control ow data manipO' 
latkxi. and you can giwro commands 
Into procedures that are Interpreted, 
compiled or otherwise processed for 
execution. The end product Is a nev 
programming language In all but 
njama 

Anoti^rt' approach some software 
developers take Is to provide a pn> 
tD<ype profiram that Is designed to be 
easily modified by the user (the 
teachmg aid approach). >bu can adapt 
It to particular tasks or personal pref- 
erences. This approach Is not widely 
used commercially, partly because 
there are difficulties In protecting the 
authorship of programs. 



QUWiTT 

The degree to which software per- 
forms as daimef? k far too often taken 
for granted. 

In scientific computytionsv subtf e In- 
teraaions between th^ problem prc^ 
sented and the Roau ng-point arith- 
metic used to soNe problem may 
dramatically alter the results a pro- 
{pam otteim Thui scientific softvi^re 
must operate correctly on the tasks It 
shares with such programs as word 
Processors or database managers. 
However. It r»U5t also be produced in 
such a way tnat the apfHoclmaiions 
and Iterative processes it uses give 
results that well-informed users con- 
sider reasonaWe. Alternatively, diag- 
nose jnforrnatjon thai allows erouble- 
wme sftuattons to be understood and 
corrected In an appropriate way must 
be output. 

For your projection, you should be 
fiware of a program's quality before 
you buy KL This means you should pay 
attention to reviews by competent 
professionals in the field, the docu- 
mentation of authorship, methods of 
program development, the history of 
the software and the reputation of 
the software pnDducer and vendor. 



The text boxes ''Software "tools 
Scientific Computations*' on page 
and "Microcomputer Software 
Econometric Modeling and Foreci 
Ing" at left list a number of sclent 
software packages. However, vi^th 
development of new products and 
Improvement of existing oneSw this 
lonnatlon will soon be dated. In iyn 
to obtain more up^o^late Inforr 
tlon. you should also consider t 
following sources: reviews In sclent 
loumals revfews In computer |oum 
and magarlnes, publicatio 
dedicated to sdentlfk: software and 
uses, and public-access .noftv< 
databases ■ 
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STUDENT WORKSHEETS 

(Note: Answers are given in parentheses for the convenience 
of the teacher. These ansvets vould not, of course, be 
included in the student copies of the worksheets. ) 



Student Worksheet 1: Reading Comprehension Questions 

Reading: Scientific Applications Software by John C. Nash, 

from Byte . December 1985. 

Aseignment: Read the article and ansver these questions before 

coining to class. 

Comprehension Questions: 

1- According to the author, what are three major considerations 
in choosing scientific applications software? 

(The purpose of the package, the style in which it's 
presented, and its overall quality.) 

2- What are some purposes for which scientific software has 
been developed? 

(To perform particular computational tasks, as a general 
tool for data analysis, or to educate users.) 

3. What are the three aspects of program style that the author 
considers important? 

(The way in which the program must be used, the level of 
satisfaction or frustration you experience while using it, 
and the suitability of the program's packaging and 
documentation.) 

4. Why is it difficult to find commercial software that is 
easily modified by the user? 

(Because there are difficulties in protecting the authorship 
of such programs.) 

5. What considerations does the author mention regarding 
software quality? 

(Interactions between the scientific software and word 
processors or database managers, reasonable results on 
approximations and iterative processes such as floating 
point decimal operations, and diagnostic information that 
allows troublesome situations to be understood and 
corrected. 

6. How can the buyer assess the quality of software? 

(By reading reviews by professionals in the field and 
checking authorship r methods of program development, the 
history of the software, and the reputation of software 
producer and vendor.) 
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student Worksheet 2: Listening Comprehension Exercises. 

Topic: Scientific Applications Software 

Vocabulary Practice 

Choose the word from the list below which best completes each 
sentence: 

operating system convenient computations 
equipped programming language package 

categories program style 

1. Software provides useful tools for scientific 



2. This catalog lists four , of scientific 

software , 

3. If several programs can perform the same function, 

, — may become the most important feature. 

4. Software usually requires that your computer be 
^-.^ with particular features. 

5. Most programs are written for a particular 

and . ^ 



WlNl-LECTORE: SCIENTIFIC SOPTWAHE PllOLUCTS 

Directions: Listen to the inini-Iecture and answer the questions 
on the spaces below. 

1. _ . 

2. ... 

3. 

4. . 

5. _ 

6. 
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student Worksheet 3: Cloze Exercise. 



MINI-LECltJREi SCIENTIFIC SOFTWARE PRODUCTS 

Directions: Some woras are missing from this passage. The 
missing words are contained in the word list. First read the 
passage silently. Then listen as you hear it read twice. After 
the first reading, you will have two minutes to fill in the 
missing words. Then you will hear it again and can check your 
answers . 

K9rd LijSJt 

software where IBM 

individuals the kinds 

those lists linear 

for must can 

tells program you'll 

of description package 

find be order 

commercial include does 

computations how full 

software provides useful tools for scientific 



For those who do not hnow to program computers, 

software makes the power of the machine available. 

Even who can program the computer often 



it more convenient to use a ^ software product to £av«2 

time and effort. 

The catalog, "Software Tools for Scientific Computations," 
four categories of scientific -software ^ These 



General Scientific Software Collections, Software for 



Algebra, Software for Nonlinear Equations, and for 

Mathematical Programming. 

The Information given In the catalog each 

software package includes the name the package, the 

costf a short of the program, and an address 

the software is available. 
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The first program listed, "MATH/LI BRMY » " costs 

— — ■ $440. It ie designed for an PC or PC 

XT. The computer be equipped with Microsoft FORTRAN 

and operating eyetem WS-DOS 2.0. 

The catalog descriptions also list the of 

mathematical problems that the programs solve. 

These differ from package to and it is this 

information which you whether the software package 

will useful to you. But the description 

not tell the whole story. In to really 

know if a ^ will help you in your application, 

have to try it I 
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student Worksheet 4: Reading Activity 

READING ACTlVliy: Completing t.r Out, l ine 

Directions: Use the reading text to complete the iciii^v .-frg 

outline. [NOTE: Suggested answers are given in 
, parentheses.] 

SCIENTIFIC APPLICATIONS SOFTWARE 
A» Purpose of a Software Package 



(for a particular computational task) 

2. ■ 

(as a general tool for data analysis) 

3. ■ _ 

(to educate users) 

B. Style ConsiderationB for Purchasing Software 

1. _ 

(the way the program is used 

a. 

(single programs or subroutines) 

b. _ 

(menu-driven) 

c. , ^ _ 

(user modifiable) 

2. _ ■ 

(level of satisfaction you experience using it) 

3. _ _ ■ . 

(packaging or documentation) 

C. Quality Considerations 



(operates correctly on tasks shared with other programs) 



(approximations and iterative functions are reasonable) 
(diagnostic information is output) 
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How to Judge rSoftware Quality 

1. , 

(reviews by competent prof esaionalB) 

2. 

(dpcumentaticri o£ authorship) 

3. 

(methods of program development) 

4* _ ... 

(history of the software) 

5. _ 

(reputation of producer and vendor) 
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Chapter Five 
MATERIALS SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT 



The, materials you teach should be chosen primarily for their 
relevance to the content area, you may select them from authentic 
materials used in content-area instruction or from commercial 
materials. Developing materials is time- and energy-consuming, so 
you should take advantage of any materials which are already 
available for you^ use. The Resources Section (Appendix A of this 
Manual) describes materials that are available through Peace 
Corps' ICE. All of the materials listed have been evaluated for 
use in peace Corps ESP programs and are highly recommended. You 
are encouraged to order copies. 



MMMiiia Reading Difficuitv 

When choosing texts for use in the language classroom, your 
goal is to select passages that challenge the students without 
being too difficult. If you want to determine in advance whether 
a particular text will be too difficult "or your students, you can 
use the following procedure to find out whether your students will 
be able to understand it. This exercise should not be overdone — 
use it to check a few passages you plan to use and then use those 
as general guidelines for selection of other texts. 

Following is a procedure for construction of a cloze passage 
to check reading level and difficulty. Such a passage is easily 
made and easily scored. Follow these steps: 

1. Choose a passage of approacimately 250 words from the text 
you are considering for use in the classroom. 

2. Reproduce the 200 words on a mimeo worksheet, deleting every 
5th word and replacing it with a blank- (Use 50 blanks for 
an easy percentage calculation when you correct them.) Note 
that names and numbers should be skipped when they come up 
as potential blanks, and the nest word chosen. 

3o Number the blanks for easy scoring. If you provide an 
answer sheet, students will not need to write on the 
exercise itself and you will be able to re-use it. 

4. Stress to the s*" Jents that this is not a test. Tell them 
you are determining whether the material is at the right 
level of difficulty for them to read. Ask them to read the 
passage and write an appropriate word in each blank. Do not 
time the test; give students ample time to complete it. 
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Evaluating the results: 

1. For ease and speed in correcting the papers, accept as 
correct answers only those words from the original text 
which were deleted. Students may provide synonyms which are 
appropriate, but Bccepting these will not help you decide if 
the reading Sf? lection is appropriate for the whole class. 
(Looking at bu :h answers may help you when working with 
studer' individually or as they work together in diagnostic 
or lec ning situations.) 

2. Compute the average score of the whole class's perfor- 
mance. Second language students will not be able to fill 
in more than 60-70% of even easy material. Evaluate the 
results according to these guidelines; 

If the class's average score is greater than 53% (inde- 
pendent reading level) , they can probably read the story 
on their own or at home. If the average score is less 
than 43% (frustration level) it is too difficult even for 
classwork. The ideal is to get a set of scores for all 
students which is greater than 43% and less than 53%. 
This material can then be used for instructional pur- 
poses, 

(From John F. Haskell, in ClaBsroo m Practices in Adulj: 
Egij, TESOL, Washington, D.C. Copyright 1978 by Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other Languages, Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publisher and John Haskell ») 



These figures are not absolute, but they can provide you 
with an initial indication of the suitability of materials for 
classwork and independent reading. Experiment with your own 
group to find the right level of material. 



Selecting. Iifttgrial? 

Look at potential materials in terms of their comprehensibi- 
lity to the students. In order to judge complexity, look at the 
following features: 

1, Length: shorter texts will be easier to read, in aen- 
eral, than longer t^^xts. 

2, Internal complexity: texts made up of simple 
sentences will generally be easier to read than 
texts which contain many complex constructions. 

3, Density of new information: texts whose content is 
already somewhat faniili« >:o students will be easier 
to read than those with unfar^iliar content. 
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Presence of supportive graphics: Pictureg., charts / 
and other graphics provide context and make reading 
easier. 

5. Organizational pattern: texts which f ^ low a chron- 
ological or logical progression in the sequence of 
events or actions are more likely to be understood. 

6. Degree of abstraction; texts that provide a con-- 
Crete discussion of events rather than analysis or 
speculation will be clearer. 



If passages are complex and denser they should be short so 
that they can read intensively. But stuc^ents also need prac- 
tice in developing their reading speed r ahU to do this they need 
to read longer selectiont^ as i^ell. Passages which follow a 
chronological order or provide clear descriptions can be long and 
still be accep^ible to the students. Supportive graphics are 
particularly ;*.wportant. Select texts which present a concept 
clearly through visual or graphic exampler.. Visual aids contri- 
bute much to the comprehensibility of a reading passage. 

Othex aspects of texts which affect their readability are 
the relevance of the topic to the students' interests, the task 
students are asked to do with the material , and the cultural 
context of the reading. Material which ie not apparently relevant 
will be more difficult for students to comprehend. Tasks 
appropriate to different levels of reading complexity are sugges-- 
ted in Chapter Three, Developing Language skills. Texts should 
also be assessed to ensure that they are not so culture-bound as 
?o be incomprvhensible to learners from other cultures. The 
cultural context is crucial because materials whose cultural 
content the students find objectionable will not only be incom- 
prehensible, but may in some caaes also alienate them. 

Students do not have to understand every part of every 
reading passage they work from. You can use materials from which 
students can gain some skill or Insight, even if total comprehen-- 
sibility is not achieved, students will accept this if they are 
told that they are reading a particular text for specific infor- 
mation or for a particular purpose; for example, if students are 
asked to acan an article to find the answer to questions you give 
them. The text can then later be "recycled'' at a higher level as 
the students gain in proficiency. 



Developing Your Own yiatei:;!.^;^^ 

Developing appropriate materials takes lots of time and 
effort, but the end product is usually something that meets the 
specific needs of your students better than commercial materials. 
You will probably have a good collection of materials you have 
prepared yourself by the end of your course. You can ensure that 
other Volunteers who follow you in your position will be able to 




make good use of your work if you label each exerciee and organ- 
126 your materials in a way which will be clear to someone new 
coming into your job. 

Peace Corps' ICE is also constantly looking for Volunteer- 
developed materials which have broader value. Send copies of the 
materials you develop to ICE so that they can review them for 
possible publication. In this way materials with wider applica- 
bility can be made available to other Volunteers teaching ESP in 
the same content area. 

This Manual stresses the use of authentic subject area 
reading texts as the core for your instructional units, if you 
are unable to find texts at a reading level appropriate for your 
students, you may consider simplifying or adapting more difficult 
materials. Such a process should be undertaken with caution, 
however. Studies have shown that when material is simplified, it 
often becomes more difficult to understand. Features which con- 
tribute to comprehensibility are unintentionally eliminated by 
the native speaker who attempts to simplify a text. The rela- 
tionships between sentences may become unclear, or natural redun- 
dancy may be eliminated. The coherence of the passage may 
suffer. 

If you cannot find texts at the right level cf. difficulty 
for your students, however, the following gnideXhiQB can help you 
to adapt texts for students with low-level skills. 

First, start with an original text which exprepses an idea 
or presents some information that you want your students to know. 
Reduce this text to a list of separate points. Then recombine 
these points, using maximum redundancy and clarity. For example; 
Figure IS is an article from TIME magazine vith content interes- 
ting to a science class. Some main points were selected from the 
article: 

1. A massive object has been discover i*d in space. 

2. The object was discovered when physicists realized that 
what appeared to be two guasars was actually the same 
quasar. 

3. The light from the quasars is diverted by the intense 
gravitational field of the object in space. 

These points, along with details from the article, were used to 
develop the simplified text in Figure i5» The diagram was also 
simplified to eliminate extraneous information and to highlight 
the most relevant features. The important point here is that 
instead of starting with a complex text and simplifying it, you 
should start with the ideas that are important and compose a text 
youre.^ilf. In this vay the features of natural language will best 
be preserved. 

Often authentic materials can be used in ESP classrooms 
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without simplification, especially if the students' roadi ibi- 
lity is at a higher leval than their other skills, as is c s the 
case* Some commercial publishers use authentic reading p<i ges 

in their texts, glossing vords that students may not knv?"-^% .ji 
example of such a passage is given in Figure 

If you select rtiading passages from subject area texts or 
articles, you will h*xve to develop your ovn reading comprehension 
activities to accompany them. Tlie type of questions you ask 
depends, first, on vheth<5;r the students are reading intensively or 
extensively (see Chapter ^Three, READING*) Questions for intensive 
reading first ask about ooncr^te information ancj general ideas. 
In both types of reading, questions should be asked about the 
autbcr's point of view or the student's ovn opinion of vhat vas 
said. In extensive reading, check only comprehension of important 
points in the story, not minor details. 

Following are some types of comprehension questions, fol- 
lowed by examples based on f jguye i^s 

1) Questions which refer to persons, identification of 
place, etc. Example: What are some American 
products that are recognized for their high quality? 
(Answer: commercial aircraft # tractors, sheets # 
plastics, chemicals, machine tools.) 

2) Finding sentences or words that are redundant (that 
express the same meaning). Example: Find three 
words in paragraph five that have the same m^^ning 
as the word '•company." (Answers pacesetters, 
industries, makers.) 

3) Making a J of words which belong to the same 
category. Example: Find several wj^ds in the arti- 
cle which are used to describe high quality. (An- 
swers long-wearing, stronger / purer, flawless, 
etc.) 

4) Questions which ask what is being referrr^d to in the 
text when a reference is males to some other part of 
the text. Examples What does "the word" in the 
first sentence of paragraph six refer to? (Answers 
quality.) 

5) Find and underline the sentence or sentences which 
express the main idea of the passage. (Answer: The 

first sentence of paragraphs two and three.) 

6) Outlining. Initially, you can prepare a skeleton 
outline for the students to fill in. (Srie example in 
Chapter Four, Program Design). Eventually, they can 
prepare their own. The outline should be designed 

to reveal discourse organization features; that is/ 
bow the author has organized the material. Focus on 
transitions and other words used to structure the 




Science 



Through a Lens Darkly 



Twin images signal the discovery of a mysterious cosmic object 

I 



t «w ft coal-bUck night in March, ifie 
kind astroDomers like best' At Arizo^ 
na's Kilt Peak National Observatory, 
Princ«lon Aslrophysicisl Turner 
pointed the 138-ifl. reflecting tcl«copc 
first at one distant pinpoint of light b the 
Iky, then m a neighboririg one. A few 
homt later, ttudying the results of tiis 
aigbt't Ubort» Turner could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. ''It v«s a big surprise/* he 
lays. **B\ii a big surprise is al- 
%flyt a clue you might be on the 
tmck of lometbing.*' 

Something indeed. After an- 
aly:dng the li^t from the distant 
lources, Turner and teven other 
icientists ooacluded that they 
had apparently found evidence 
of the most massive olject ever 
delected. That ohjtcu they but- 
mise b a report published last 
voek in Naturt, could be a huge 
cluster of galaxies or a black 
hole iar larger tbafi any ever an^ 
ticipated. More startling, it 
might be a ''cosmic string.^' a bi^ 
2am^ hypothetical remnant of 
tbexhaoiic birth of the universe. 

TheKitt Peak telescope bad 
been aiined at what appeared to 
be two quasan, mysterious, in* 
tensely bright bodies so tar a^y 
that the light they emit travels 
tor billions of years before 
teaching the earth. Gathered by 
the tele$cope*0 parabolic mirror, 
the light from each of the qua* 
tan was converted into a spec* 
trum, from, which a quasar's characterise 
tics and even its distance can be 
d^urmined. Most scientisU believe that 
each of the some 3,000 known QiiS'Tv^. 
and thus the spectrum of each, is iv^A*rv.? . 
Says CJiarles Lawnencc, a'Caliech tv^^-r i- 
c^ier and a co-author of the J^aiure paper. 
•'Quasar spectra are something like fin- 
^^ri^rinu, and no two are the same.*' 

Bist ai Turner confirmed, the two 
ipe^rtia recorded at Kitt Peak were virtu- 
ally identical. This meant that if each 
were from a diflerent quasar, the two ob- 
jects would not only have identical chemi- 
cal properties and temperatures but also 
would be the same distance (about S bil- 
lion light-years, in this case) away^ 
highly unlikely coincidence. ''If you get 
mauhing fingerprinu/* Turner says, *'you 
could have inuges from the same quasar.*' 
How does one quasar produce two im- 
ages? The answer, astronomers say, lies in 
a "gravitational lens,*' an immense object 
with a powerful gravitational field located 
somewhere between the quasar and the 
earth. As light from the quasar approach- 
es the object, it is diverted from its origi- 



nal path by the intense field isee diagram) 
and produces what carthbound oljservers 
see as multiple images. 

As long ago as 1915. Albert Einstein 
predicted that, as a consequence of his 
general theory of relativiiy, light lays 
would be bent if they passed through the 
intense graviutional field of a n>assive ob- 
ject. That prediction was confirmed by 
British Asuonomer Anhur Eddington in 
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A pwertul gravitational fi^eld can bend > " 
light. Ligbl passing on either side * 
of the source of gravity is;.;;..; . ><^X)^^ • 
t)ent toward the earth., - '^^K}^ <s^^ ■ 
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1919. when be traveled to an island ob' 
We^t Africa to observe a total solar 
eclipse. From there he was able to mea- 
sure precisely the location of a sur that 
became visible in the suddenly darkened 
sky near the edge of the sun. Because light 
from the star was bent by solar gravity as 
it passed the sun. the apparent position of 
the star in the sky was slightly displaced 
from its known position by the amount 
that Einstein had predicted. 

By the 1930s. Einsteb and other sci- 
entists had recognized the possibility of a 
gravitational lens effect but doubted that 
it would ever be observed. Then, in 1979, 
two Britons and an American working at 
Kitt Peak observed the first lenslng phe- 
nomenon — two quasar images with virtu- 
ally identical spectral characteristics. 
Their conclusion: something, later shown 
to be a cluster of galaxies, was serving as 
the graviutiotutl lens, obscuring the actu- 
al quasar but bending its light rays to T rm 
an image on either side. Since then, five 
other examples of quasar multiple images 
have been observed, and intervening lens 
galaxies found for three of them. 



While none of these previous multiple 
images was separated in the sky by more 
than seven arc seconds,* the latest dual 
quasar images are 157 arc seconds, or 
more than 22 Umes as Car apart. In order 
to bend light that much, the lens must 
have the mats of a thousand galaxies. 
Says Tumen •'It was like looking for a 
cat in the backyard and coming up with 
an elephant.'* 

So far, however, it is an invisible 
elephant. Says Co-Author Maarten 
Schjnidt, the Caliech astronomer who 23 
years ago discovered that quasars were 
the most distant and intrinsically bright- 
est objects in the sky: "The fact that we 

do not see anything there makes 

it rather challenging. It is diffi* 
cult to hide an appropriate clus* 
ter of mass t)etween us and the 
quasar*** 

Rising to the challenge^ 
Turner's team suggests another 
possible source of the powerful 
gravitational lens: a black hole 
at least a thousand times as large 
^ the Milky Way galaxy (which 
consists of hundreds of billions 
of stars, including t^e sun). If 
that black hole exisu>, it should 
t>e producing dual images of oth* 
er quasars nearby in the ^ jcy, and 
astronomers have begxtn io seek 
them out. Stall, astrcphysirirv. 
find it difficult U) i4;;'>.a^ i Low so 
tremendous a bla:^ b^«> Wcli 
have formed. 

The Mi/wrrre; T^v. x: / . 
another blriguing;rqbs%^')t h:i 
the lens effect: the cc^v. firing. 
Xbis weird one-dimensional 
cr^turt wi^ derived mathemat- 
ically by physicisu pondering 
the events that occurred in the 
^r^jction of a second after the Big 
v;:^ created the universe. In theory. 
V Strings were either infinitely long or 
^closed in a loop and coulU move at 
nearly the speed of light. Although infini- 
tesimally thinner than the nucleus of an 
atom, those that have survived should 
have formidable gravitational fields. 
Each mile of length could contain a mass 
equivalent that of the earth. As in the 
case of black ho? v.rings would theoreti- 
cally produo"? t:»;>ii?le imagcis of other 
nearby quasars. Explains Schmidt: **Since 
there are other qu^^sart in the region, one 
would expect to see some of them doubled 
aswftU.'* 

I'umer also has reservations. *'I give 
the cosmic string theory less than a fiity- 
fihy chance of being the answer.'* he says. 
•*But if it is. it would be extremely excit- 
ing. Just think, we would be looking at a 
fossil ofthc Big Bang." ^ByM/ni^murrshy. 

Scnxtkt/NswYtfk 

'Esch delrec of rrc in the §ky b divided into 60 trc 
fn&nutei »nd trc Kconds. The full moon spam 
a luirdearec. or 30 trc mingte*. 
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Simplified Version ; 

Astrophysicists at an observatory in Arizona have discovered a mysterious cosmic 
object. Their telescopes had been aimed at what appeared to be two quasars; 
mysterious, intensely bright bodies so far away that their light travels for billions of 
years before reaching the earth. Most scientists believe that each of the 3,000 known 

?[uasars is unique. Says astronomer Charles Lawrence, ''Quasars are like 
ingerprints, and no two are the same/^ 

However, when the astrophysicists in Arizona put together information on the 
characteristics of the two quasars, including their distance from the earth, they 
discovered to their amazement that the two quasars were identical. 

This is such an unlikely possibility that the astrophysicists realized they must be 
receiving two images from one quasar. But bow does one quasar produce two 
images? The answer, say astronomers, lies in a "^gravitational lens/' an immense 
object with a powerful CTavitational field, located somewhere between the quasar 
and the earth. As light from the quasar approaches the object, it is diverted from its 
orf ^.al path by the immense gravitational field (see diagram), and produces what 
pe' >e on earth see as two images. 



Image 1 



Path of light ^ ^ 



Earth 




Real position of 
Quasar 



Path of light 



Image 2 



Figure 18 . (Opposite Page) Rtprfntcd with permission 
from th* May 19, lfi86 l*sues of TIME magBrine. 
Copyright' by Time-Ufc, Inc. All right* reserved. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: The Battle 

for Quality Begins 

Jeremy Main Fortune 



k AQtf otily indic«ei fSe socclknct or M*prn- 
oity of ■ prtiduft. bill ofUii ti«)plitft alK> the 
Acuum ttut muM be Utun in order lo roif 
r^'pr Aj/irf'f qiMlity 

R.j»4#blt: tfcpcndablr. which will miAip ifi 
%ohunt or^ ovct mmd life ol ihc 

^«4)Mi|plr: v^id) can br Mv«d 01 ctenfed 

DAlde t^MiiA: l«rvtfi| liOkK>dowsthlhc 



Iffpcrccytftlj: bviftiHy. vo «lo%ly m to be 

Ottfl: powtr. Mue«K£ 

Vm^on (ftJu) n»4rrp) OiQ(« «bo tell 

pecir.^',y XA fWiiftcnnvn) 

Nrk>iUcJii:7: and sl)c«. i^iyicuJiatt. from 



Wh> ore we suddenly »c worried tbout the qiuUity of Ath^i icon 
products? Boeing mikes the best commercial tirmft ic ihe ^orJd, 
Intemtiotu] KArvetter and Deere A Co. produce the nwM reli- 
able* tractorwcquipped, if farmets want, with stereos, lix condi- 
tioning, orthopedic m\s, tnd Mljtt5t«ble* steering wheels. Euro- 
pean tourists cany off American-made pemonent'p^ss sheets 
because chey*re cheap, long^wearing. and dazzlingly patterned. Our 
plastics are ttronger, our ctvr.nicaJs purer. ai>d cur machine tools 
built to finer tolerances than ever. This is all true enough — yet, 
unhappily, it is also largely bedde tbe point. 

America's leadership in quality has been almost Imperceptibly' 
eroding for years. More and more U.S. executives have awakened 
to the fact that they are caught in a fateful struggle. They are turn- 
ing their companies upside down 10 give quality specialists tDOre 
dout. art being told to supply better pans or lose the 

busitiess. In hundreds of factories, small groups of workers are sit- 
ting down periodically* to search for ways of improving quality 
and productivity. 

V/hile U.S. companies have steadily improved quaIi^/, they arc 
coming under pressure largely because the Japanese have advanced 
by leaps. Building sssidiioitsly* for 30 years on a foundation of 
theories developed in the U.S., the Japaitese have made quality the 
^^«apon that wins cS)e world*s markets. A few bald facts show how 
vvell tbry have done: A new American car is almost twice as likely 
to have a probkm as a Japanese model. An Afr^erican color TV 
needs repair half again as often as a Japanese set. U.S.-made 
computer-memory dilps were judged in one test this year to be 
three times as likely to fail as Japanese chips. There's no question 
that the Japanese have set new world standards;* says Robert E. 
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ire IP •'^be Battle for Quality Begina- by J. Main. 
FORTUPi/S n:agfirine« December 29^ 1980. (c) Time Inc. 
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m6 J* Gieaecke. Copyright « 1883 by Oxfoni 
Univeraity Pr«ai« Reprinted by permiaaion. 
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Cole, ivho has worked in Japanese factories and now dirccis the 
University of Michigan's Center for Japanese Studies. •Their best 
factories art better than our best factories/' 

Robert B. Reich, diiecior of policy planning in the FWeral Trade c^oftqw^M: rwux, tntc\% 
Comnjjssion. summarized the consequences of the relative dech'ne 
in American quality in a speech this year (1980): ''In industry after 
industry, consunncr^ in America and elsewhere are turning their backs 
on U.S.*manufacturtd products in favor offorrign competitors; 289^ 
of our automobiles art now manufactured abroad by non-U,S. com- 
panies. 30% of our sport and athletic goods. 34^1 of microwave 
ovens» 90% of CB radios and motorcycles, almost 100% of video 
cassette recorders. The list goes on and gets longer year by year: 
ndial tires, calculaior^. televisions, food processors, premium beer, 
cameras, stereo components, digital watches, pianos, bicycles, out- 
board motors.** 

Among U.S. companies, it's often hard to identify the special 
characteristics that divide those that lead in quality from those that 
have fallen behind. Certainly the pacesetters are run by people who 
insist on callcnce, often by an individual or family with a repu- 
Ufion ' ocect. Beyond that, though, none of the usual influences 
on indu5.u)a] performance-Minioiilzatlon*. capital intensity* ♦ the 
number of con^iiiors — seems to explain qualit) cUspsiities*' among 
companies or industries. Nor is ibcrt reason to suspect that today's 
makers of even the best U.S. products—fann equipment, aircraft, 
machine tools. Urge »ppliances--wi|l be immune to future threats. 

One thing that complicates thinking about qi^nUxy i& :haf the 
word can mean just about whsiever a customer thinks it means. To 
the fashion-conscious, quality might mean the patch that iransfonms 
a $20 pair of je^s into a $40 pair. To a apace scientist, quality 
represents a million parts so carefully made, tested, and assembled 
that they will function flawlessly for years. A working definition 
of the quality most sought today might be **fitness for use. plus 
teliabiliiy. delivcrri at a marketable* price.'* 

The principles fc; improving quality ^err developed in the U.S. 
before and during Wcrld War II—- and then i»eglecled here. But 
Americans have been teaching the principles to the Japanese for 
three decades, with extraordinary rtsults. When industrialists moved 
into the postwar power vacuum in Japan, they s^w that the econ- 
omy depended on wiping out the nation's image as the world's 
purveyor of junk. In 1950. the Japanese invited W. Edwards Dcm- 
ing, a Census Bureau statistician, to lecture on ra':thods he had 
developed for statistical analysis of quality. Four years later, they 
asked Joseph M. Juran. a Western Electric quality manager, to in- 
struct them on management's role in improving quality. 
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material. The outline should reveal the Intent of 
the writer » and what and where new information is 
introduced. 

7) With texts that are chronologically organized or 
which describe a process r students can be given a 
scrambled version to re-order. 

8) Students can be asked to make a sketch of something 
which is described in the text. 

9) Students can be asked to suranarize the text, inclu- 
ding showing how the author perceives and addresses 
the audience. 

10) Students can be asked to give an opinion of the 
text. 



Ug-i t>q CoiProeccial Materi^ ;^ 

Because you wilT probably be unable to order class sets of 
books for your students, the commercial materials you do have 
available will be useful to you more as resources than as text- 
books. You will be able to select those activities and exercises 
which are relevant to your students' needs. See Appendix A for 
titles and descriptions of materials available through Peace 
Corps' ICE. 
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Chapter Six 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND EVALUATION 



Depending on your teaching experience, you may at first feel 
overwhelmed by the large classes and diverse needs that you face 
as an ESP teacher. The purpose of this chapter is to provide some 
tips to help you manage the language learning environment in the 
classroom. 

Initially, students may experience problems in listening 
comprehension, remaining attentive, and following instructions. 
Your first class meetings, then, should be seen as opportunities 
to establish a routine, communicate your objectives, and allow the 
students to become accustomed to your teaching style. 

You may have to adapt your style of speaking at the begin- 
ning of your program so that students can understand you. some 
controversy does exist in language teaching about whether or not 
teachers should adapt their speaking style. It is argued that 
this exposes the students to inauthentic language and will not 
prepare them for understanding English spoken at a normal rate of 
speed. Of course, your ultimate goal is to enable your students 
to understand natural speech, spoken at normal speed, but at first 
you may need to speak more distinctly, allow more frequent pauses 
than normal, and say things more than once and in more than one 
way in order to be understood. As students get to know you better 
their understanding will improve. 

The students will feel most comfortrble and secure in their 
learning situation if you design a program which is well- 
structured and in which your expectations for the students are 
clear. Take extra time in the initial class meetings to explain 
how each exercise should be approached. This time will be well 
spent, as later class Tueetinge will then fall into a routine, 
assignments will be coupleted as expected, and students will 
recognize their steady progress. 

Make your initial introduction of concepts and vocabulary 
highly contextualized through demonstration. Do not deny students 
the extra help that contextual clues give, or comprehension will 
be more difficult and the students will not develop strategies for 
exploiting context clues. The visual is the most important clue. 
A typical lesson should demonstrate. Use language, gestures, and 
eye contact to establish meaning, and take advantage of the 
students' knowledge of the world. Tasks appropriate to this kind 
of treatment include description of a process, conducting of 
experiments, and explanations of charts or graphs. When you 

ask questions, discourage rapid reaction replies. Have a slow- 
paced classroom in which everyone has time to think. If you are 
lecturing, stop every few minutes to allow students to get down 
nctes, discuss briefly among themselves and ask questions. You 
may find it valuable to circulate through the class from time to 
time to discuss and answer questions. 



tJ8e short handouts and visuals. Give a handout your 
first treatment of a theme to give students the opportunity for 
lifitening comprehension practice before they read the handout to 
confirm, correct, or expand their notes. 

When students ask questions in class: 

1) Do not say too much. Omit all information that is not 
demanded by the question. Do not give in to the temp- 
tation to shov everything you know about the subject. 

2) Leave time and opportunity for students to answer each 
other's questions. 

3) If you observe that students do not appear to understand the 
question, you may need to paraphrase it for the benefit of 
the other students. 



Use class time to go over the exercises the students have 
completed. The sooner they get feedback on their answers, the 
wore learning will take place, students enjoy this activity ae 
they check their own work. You can save time and ensure fairness 
by preparing email tokens (cardboard or slips of paper) with a 
student's name on each. Shuffle the tokens and call students' 
names in random order » rather than stopping at each question to 
call on a student with raised hand. This will give every student 
an equal opportunity to participate and will ensure that students 
remain attentive, it will also give you an indication of which 
students do not understand the exercise. 



Gcgup-WPJK 

Many arguments can be made in favor of group work. It 
allows you to assign different tasks to students with different 
needs. It stimulates classroom communication since it obliges 
students to discuss the problem with each other. It fosters 
cooperative activity which gives students with non-equivalent 
skill levels an opportunicy to interact and learn from each 
other . 

In the typical ESP situation with large classes, inflexible 
furniture arrangements, and students who are unaccustomed to 
working in groups, it may not be possible to use group work 
effectively. Do not feel that you must break the class into 
groups in order to teach them. Your students may be most comfor- 
table with the lecture format, and if your class session has a 
variety of activities as suggested above, group work is not 
necessary for language learning. 

However, if you are able to do group work and want it to be 
most effective, the following principles should be followed: 
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1) When you set a question for the group ^.r> focus on, frame the 
question in several alternative forms be sure it is 
understood. Allow sufficient time for thought and be sure 
students know just how much time they will have ("You've qoi 
5-8 minutes to think about this.") ^ 

2) Small groupc are best. Have no more than three to five 
students in a group, spread the good students out (good 
students are not necessarily only those who are good in 
English, but also include those vho are good in the content 
area you are teaching.) 

3) Give a short, manageable task (5-20 minutes). Make sure 
groups know what to do — ask them to repeat your instruc- 
tions, say what materials are needed, or outline how they 
will accomplish the task. 

4) Circulate among the groups as they work to be sure groups 
are on task and to answer their questions. 

5> If groups are making class presentations, allow the presen- 
tations to continue only until the problem they are working 
on has been solved. Groups which do not get an opportunity 
to present on any given day wiil have an opportunity another 
day. Do not allow presentations to become dragged out and 
boring for the other students. 



Error Correctj .pp 

Errors are a natural part of second language learning, it 
is impossible to learn without making errors. Because of this, 
students' production of spoken and written language is full of 
errors. The teacher cannot correct every error, and even if it 
were possible to do sor excessive error correction intimidates the 
students, decreases their se7i: -confidence and makes them hesitate 
to use the language. Therefore the teacher must decide how and 
when errors will be corrected and communicate this policy to the 
students. 

Errors should be corrected oi>ly when it can be done without 
interfering with coiximunication. If you are speaking with a 
student individually, you should be focusing on the content of 
what the student is saying, and not on the structure of the 
language. Error correction in conversation will certainly cause 
the student to "clam up," In class recitations, questions which 
are comprehensible as stated should not be corrected, since this 
destroys the I'low of the interaction and often the real question 
is lost as the student struggles for grammatical, accuracy. Eval- 
uate student responses to your questions according to the results 
of the response, that is, if the response awswers a question on 
content in a way that is comprehensible, do not make grammatical 
corrections, when you or other students do not understand a 
student's question or answer, correction Is desirable to get at 
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the intended meaning. And of course, if the purpose of the 
question is to vorify a point of grammar, correction is neces- 
sary. Thia policy can be discussed with the students so that 
they underfitand hov and when you will make corrections, and soon 
they vill find it natural that not all spoken errors are cor- 
rected when they occur . 

Writing is the ideal medium for error correction, and most 
students expect that errors vill be corrected in their written 
work. If on particular assignments you do not plan to correct 
all errors because you want to encourage students to write exten- 
sively without worrying about mistakes, explain this to them so 
that they reallae that what they have written is not necessarily 
error-free, even if you have not corrected it, 

The roost noticeable errors a student makes may n.^b be the 
raost iroportant. Errors in article usage, for example, while 
quite notlcable to the native speaker, do not often interfere 
with understanding. Focus on those errors which disrupt communi- 
cation, rather than those which are surface mistakes. 



Testing, an Important aspect of teaching, is, however, often 
overstrefised. Teaching should not be confused with testing, and 
material vixich tiae not yet been taught should not be tested. The 
purpose of dally classroom activities is learning. Students 
should not be put on the spot to demonstrate instant proficiency 
in whatever is being taught. 

Appropriate testing will, however, give you an accurate 
picture of the students' abilities and progress. 

A daily comprehension qui2 at the end of each class period 
is a quick way for students to judge their grasp of what has been 
taught, such a quiz might consist of five questions which re- 
quire a yes/no, true/false, or one-word answer. This can be 
given in the last five minutes of class and checked by the stu- 
dents themselves as a closing activity. 

Formal examinations should be based on what has been taught 
in class. Your initial performance objectives can be the basis 
for test questicpng. Be sure that the exam relies on the same 
skills that class activities are designed to build. An oral 
test, for example, would be a poor test medium if the development 
of oral skills is not one of the objectives of your program. Use 
formats that are familiar to students from class activities. 
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Helping students learn outside the classroom 



Your best students will want more from their English program 
than you are able to provide. They need help in learning how to 
go about improving their English on their own. You can offer them 
the following suggestions: 



1. Take advantage of every opportunity to have an English 
language experience: see a movie in English r listen to the 
radio r go to a lecture. 

2. Find a news program on the radio (from the BBC or other 
source) and listen to it every day. Comprehension will 
increase rapidly as the daily listening reinforces vocabu- 
lary heard previously. If students find that initially they 
cannot understand enough to benefit from listening, suggest 
they read the newspaper in their native language before 
listening to the English. Knowing the big stories of the 
day in advance will make the radio program more comprehensi- 
ble. 

3. Read for pleasure in English. This point cannot be over- 
stressed. Illustrated English language magazines are avail- 
able in most parts of the world, and students will benefit 
from the contextualization they offer • Point out to them 
that when they read for pleasure they should not focus on 
understanding every single word; instead they should set 
their dictionaries aside and strive to comprehend the global 
meaning of what they read. 

4. Take every opportunity to communicate with native speakers 
of English. Such opportunities include both conversing with 
native speakers, when possible, and exchanging letters with 
native speakers. A pen pal can provide good practice in 
informal writing as well as information about the culture of 
English^-speaking countries. 
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For Teachers whos e students are D.S. -Bound 

In some cases you may be preparing students for a program of 
study in the U.S. or O.K. If so, you should incorporate cultural 
information into your curriculum to help them in their transi- 
tion. Following are some topics to include: 



greetj.nqs aM Iptrodyctiop.; Formal and informal situations, when 
to use first names, how to keep a conversation going. 

pynctuaJtjlty: American standards and expectations. How to apolo- 
gize for being late. How to talk about time ("it's a quar- 
ter after"/ "it's fifteen minutes after", etc.) 

flUfigMfins.: Asking for directions or other information. 

pn;LVgCSi1:y li£&i The U.S. system of education, features of 
campus life. How to talk with professors and other stu- 
dents. 

FPPfli Common foods, types of restaurants. 

^ed^gal S&L&i Vocabulary relating to health and illness, pre- 
scription vs. over-the-counter drugs, types of medical care 
available. 

Male-Female Relationsh jL ps i The roles of men and women in 

American society; dealing with women and men in all walks of 
life. 

.Transppct^tipn; Air, bus (inter and intra-city) , train, and 
automobile. How to read a schedule. Driving laws. 

ShPPPiPgs Types of stores. U.S. money; use of checks, tipping 
customs. 



Other information which your students will find useful includes: 

- Geographic and demographic features of the U.S. 

- Weather and climate 

- The U.S. political system: state and federal government. 

- Sports 



Appendix A 



RESOURCES 



There are two categories of books in this Appendix* The 
first deals with books and a journal which you can use for refer- 
ence, and from which you can build your professional ESP skills* 
The second deals with textbooks which can be used either as course 
books r or sources from which you can develop your own courses* 



Reference Books 

A* For a background of the evolution of ESP: 



John Swalesr E pisodes in .EgP > (Oxford: Pergamon Pressr 1985). 

This book is a source and reference book on the develop- 
ment of English for Specific Purposes. It aims to both 
explain and illustrate the major lines of development in 
ESP. It achieves this by focusing on fifteen landmark 
publications in the field. Each publication — eleven 
articles and four extracts from textbooks — is analyzed as 
follows: 



1. Setting - The background of the publication and its 

role in the development of ESP. 

2. Text and Commentary 

3. Activities - Questions on the text: for example/ "Here 

again is the short "authentic" passage 
from Example 1. What language work can 
you derive from it?" 

4. Evaluation - Discussion points: for example, "How much 

say should the students have in the kind 
of ESP course they get?" 

5. Related Readings. 



B. For Grammar: 

6. Leech & J. Svartvik, A Grammar of Communicative English > 



C. For Language and Methodology: 

1. Bernard A. Mohan, Language and Content; . (Addison-Wesley , 
Reading, MA, 1986) . 

A comprehensive treatment of the teaching of language 

through content. Presents a "knowledge framework" for in 
grating language and content, giving general principles for 
organizing information and activities. Useful for the 
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teacher interested in learning theory and program develop- 
ment. Designed as a course text, this book also includes 
exercises and suggested reading for each chapter. 



2. F. Dubin, D.E. Eskey, & w. Grabe, Teaching Second 

Language Reading .^or Academic Purposes , (Addieon-Wesley 
Publishing Co., Reading, MA, 1986). 

A good introduction to reading theory and the reading 
process, especially as it applies to the second language 
learner. Separate chapters discuss reading skills develop- 
ment at the beginning, intermediate, and advanced levels, 
section on texts discusses authentic vs. adapted texts and 
teacher-made lessons. Reading testing and assessment are 
also discussed. This book is designed as a course text for 
ESL teachers and contains discussion questions and sugges- 
tions for further reading. 



For an update on what's going on in ESP: 
ESPMENA Bulletin. 

Published twice a year by the English Language Servicing 
Unit, Faculty of Arts, University of Khartoum, Sudan. News 
about research, materials development projects, new courses 
and conferences and workshops related to teaching languages 
for special purposes, especially in the Middle East and 
North Africa., 



For Cultural Orientation 

1. To the United States: 

E. N. Kearny, M.A. Kearny, & J. A. Crandall, Ifas American 
Hay (Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1984.) 

An introduction to American culture, including such top- 
ics as "Basic American Values and Beliefs," "Government and 
Politics," "Education in the United States," "The American 
Family," and others. Includes vocabulary, comprehension, 
and other exercise types, questions for discussion and com- 
position, and suggestions for further reading. This book 
provides useful information about the United States and is 
richly illustrated with photos, graphs, and charts. 

2. To Great Britain: 

BjritainL i2Mf published annually by the Central Office 
of Information, 49 High Holborn, London, WCIV 6HB. In- 
tended for the use of scholars planning to study in 
Britain. 
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A Bmaller publication, Britain and its People is avail- 
able from the Kraue-Thompson Organization, Rt. 100, 
Milwood, N.Y. 10546. 



Course Books 

The books reconunended in this category vere selected becau 
of their conceptual endurance, their teaching support, and their 
emphasis on reading skills. It is unlikely that you vill have 
access to large budgets for buying books, so the ones you do buy 
will have to last and should be examples of sound, practical 
teaching based on solid ESP theory. They should also offer 
stimulation and support to you, the teacher, vho will frequently 
have to develop and adapt the books' ideas and activities. In 
addition, these books will have to be flexible enough to train 
students with varying levels of English in their most pressing 
task of extracting important information from texts written in 
English. 



The books in this category are: 
For the sciences: 

A* MMg lgys. SerieB 

B. English in Focyis 

For computer science: 

C. English for Copiputer Science 
For business management and accounting: 

D. Business World 

E. Business Concepts for English Practice 
Fc El^igpgy^ Squayr^ r. 

For tourism: 

G. RgstgtyiranLt. Engljgh 

For study skills: 

I. Rg^^ing ancL ,yhi,n k i rn g ia pngii^ h 

J. gkiltg f£>£ Learning 
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A* Mvpt^ug: S^ri^s; English for Science and Technology . 
C. Barron & D* Stewart, Editors* (Longman Group Ltd,, 
London) 



The General Science book in this series has become one of 
the most successful ESP textbooks ever written, with sales of 
over one million copies* The Nucleus Series, for which General 
S<?igPCg. is the core book, originated at a university in northwest 
Iran. It was written for students entering university with a low 
level of English, whose medium of instruction at university was 
not English, and whose main need of the language was to study 
English textbooks for their science courses. 

There are nine titles in the series, including General 
Science, which can precede or accompany the study of a special 
subject book. The titles are: 

C^pgr^Jt Science Geology 

Biology Mathematics 

Agriculture Medicine 

Engineering Nursing Science 

The student's book is accompanied by a teacher's book with 
notes on methodology and scientific background, together with the 
texts of listening comprehension passages and answers to the 
exercises. Each course has a listening cassette containing the 
pieces for listening comprehension. 

All nine of the books have been organized in the same way, 
following the concepts of form - which includes properties, loca- 
tion r and structure - then process, and finally measurement in 
each individual subject* In this way the contents pages for 
pnqj.pggci.ng and Biology are almost identical, though students of 
biology will study the properties and shapes of living organisms, 
while students of engineering will study the properties of 
materials « 

Each unit is organized into sections of Presentation, 
Development r Reading and Listening. The simplicity of this 
organization provides an efficient model which you can follow 
when you are designing additional material. 

The series receives high marks for: 

a. The visuals r drawings r diagrams # charts ^ etc., which 
are inventively used to generate language. 

b* The exercises r which are firmly contextualized, either 
by visuals r or by sentences in the exercise which 
relate to each other or the text. 
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c. The exerciBes which promote active learning of reading 
and listening skills r which have often been given a 
passive role. 

The series is criticized for: 

a. . The reading texts which are too short and not 

authentic. 

b. The insufficiently developed reading strategies, which 
compare poorly with the more sophisticated strategies 
found in the Focpp series. 

B. ,Engj.?-gb in Efifiug. £eti£E.: J. P. B. Allen and H.G. Widdowson, 
editors (Oxford University Press, London). 

There are eight books in the series: 

gngljgh iSL Physic?! Sciepc? 

PPglish in Mechanical Enaineering 

pnglj.B.h in Workshop Pract:igg 

Pnglisj) in Medic? ! Science 

Engligb ia Agriculture 

Pnglisj? in Educatiot> 

Pnglisj? ia gpg i^i studie? 
Engligb in. Bip^pgiggl science 

Each of the books in the series follows the same format, 
with chapters divided into six sections: 

I. Reading and Comprehension 

II. Use of Language 

III. Information Transfer 

IV. Guided Writing 

V. Free Writing 

The student's book is accompanied by a teacher's book and 
cassettes containing recordings of the reading texts and some of 
the exercises. However, the courses can be taught without these 
tapes . 

The series receives high marks for the variety and number of 
exercises it offers. The following exercises are particularly 
useful: 
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a. Reading comprehension: Each chapter opens with a 
reading passage which has comprehension checks 
inserted in it. Students are encouraged to think 
about what they are reading by deciding, for exam- 
plef whether the inserted statements are true or 
notr according to the information they have just 
read. 

b* Rephrasing: After the reading passage, students 
are asked to replace selected words in the reading 
passage with listed expressions which have similar 
meaning. This exercise is useful in developing 
vocabulary consolidation and search reading 
tec2;:iiqucr»» 

c. Informatioji Transfer: This activity uses exercises 
such as completing paragraphs with information from 
diagrams. The main regret among both teachers and 
students is that these exercises are not used more 
frequently. 

The series is criticized for: 

a. The texts which are too short and are too thorough- 
ly worked over. In the process, some students 
become bored with the repetitious monotony of the 
exercises ' format. 

b. The grammar exercises which are frequently mechani- 
cal, and contain sentences which are not related to 
the reading passage. 

c. The exercises which vary in level of difficulty and 
which require more explanation than is given. 

However, the last two books in the series. Social Studies 
and BioloQical ptu^lgSf have responded to these criticisms by 
adding xnore study skills exercises and by giving more appropriate 
explanations where necessary. 



C« English for Compu ter Science. Norma D. Mullen and P. 
Charles Brown (Oxford University Press, 1983). 



English for Computer Science is one of the few books written 
for the field of computers in ESP. It comes from Canada and was 
pilot tested among police officers in Kuwait. It is for use by 
people studying at post-secondary institutions who need a reading 
knowledge of computer science in English. 

The course is divided into three parts: The Computer ^ with 
descriptions of the characteristics and kinds of computers avail- 
able; CoiTiputer Components , with descriptions of the processor. 
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memory and input/output devices; and Data Processing ^ with de- 
scriptions of programming. 

The student's book is accompanied by an answer bookr so it 
can be used as a sel£*-£tudy course. 

Chapters with reading passages are followed by exercises 
interspersed with Focus chapters, (printed in green) , which deal 
with grammar f vocabulary and language functions. 

The book receives high marks for the variety of exercises it 
includes to develop reading skills. For example r there are 
exercises to promote: 

- understanding information directly stated or implied, 
understanding concepts, 

- understanding grammatical and lexical devices which 
bind a text, 

- deducing meaning of new lexical items from context, 

- scanning to locate specific information, 

- distinguishing main ideas from supporting details, 

- selecting important points to summarize an idea. 



In contrast to the field of computer science, business man*- 
agement has provoked an abundance of ESP courses. Here, three 
books from the many are recommended to you - two for upper inter- 
mediate to advanced level students, and the third for lower inter- 
mediate level. 

D- Business World: A Col lection of Readings on Contemporary 

Issues^ by Roger Speegle and William B. Giesecke, (Oxford 
University Press, 1983) • 

This is a collection of articles from prominent American 
business magazines, adapted for students at upper-intermediate 
through advanced levels of English as a second language. The aim 
of the book is to improve business reading comprehension, as well 
as listening and oral performance. 

Each chapter is centered on the reading of an article. The 
rest of the chapter is divided into business vocabulary, structur- 
al review, business communication (summarizing, note-taking, iden- 
tifying the main idea) , action (debating, discussing, interview- 
ing) , and reaction (discussing in an open session). 
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The book receives high marks for: 

a. Using authentic materials. The texts are shor- 
tened, but the original sentence structure remains 
unchanged. Potential problems in understanding 
vocabulary or the cultural context are dealt with 
by explanatory notes in the margin. Dealing with 
these problems in this way saves time and prevents 
fragmentation of your lesson. 

b. Being lively. The action and reaction sections 
provoke student participation. While much of ESP's 
focus is on developing reading skills, students at 
this level will want to keep up their oral perfor- 
mance skills r and these exercises provide simulated 
role play situations. The topics chosen for these 
exercises relate to the text, but are also expanded 
to include concerns of interest to developing coun- 
tries. For example: 

"The need for environmental protection has created more than 
200 new companies in Germany alone. In the U.S., environmen 
tal divisions of large companies continue to employ more and 
more people. Clearly, environmentally related business bene 
fits the economy. Will this sort of business be of interest 
to businessmen in the developing nations? Where will busi- 
ness in the developing nations be most concerned with inves- 
ting its money? Do you foresee environmental business becom- 
ing an important part of the economy of developing nations?" 

The book is criticized for: 

a. The exercises in the structural review, which be- 
come predictable and monotonous. 

b. The exercises in business communications, which are 
insufficiently developed to teach study skills such 
as note-taking. 



E» gUglnggg Concepts for English Practice. B. Dowling & M. 
McDougal, (Newbury House, Rowley, MA, 1982). 

This book is intended for intermediate to advanced students 
of English as a Foreign Language, with an academic or profes- 
sional interest in the English of business or accounting. The 
book aims at providing practice in reading comprehension, tech- 
nical and business vocabulary, and activities for general lan- 
guage practice and the improvement of study skills. The book was 
field tested in American colleges and international corporations. 

The book has eight units. These unit titles are: Business 
Basics, Marketing, International Business, Data Processing, 
Accounting, Finance, Management and Decision Making. Each unit 
is divided into three parts. The first two parts contain texts 
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followed by exercises r and the third part contains an authentic 
article excerpted from a journal or newspaper. 

The teacher's manual provides additional information on the 
business and linguistic aspects of the student's bookr as well as 
notes on how to present each lesson. 

The book receives high marks for: 

a. The thoroughness of its teaching approach. For 
example f exercises are preceded by proficiency 
markers indicating whether the level is for inter- 
mediate r upper^intermediate or advanced students. 

b. The comprehensive approach to the subject matter. 
Both vocabulary and concepts of business and 
accounting are thoroughly covered. 

The series is criticized for: 

a. Failing to exploit the authentic articles more 
fully. 

b. Being insufficiently international in its approach. 
Attempts are made to refer to other countries and 
cultures r but this does not quite balance out the 
strongly American flavor. 



F- Fluency Squares F or Business and T echnolpoy by Phillip L. 
Knowles and Ruth A. Sasaki (Regents Publishing Co., 1981). 

This book was developed at the Language Institute of Japan, 
for students with intermediate levels of English who require 
English training for their work as bankers, engineers and execu- 
tives. There is little emphasis on the reading of conventional 
texts; rather, the thrust is towards active listening. This is 
ESP as in English for Shy Persons, in that students are encouraged 
to take an active role in their learning, but need not talk much 
to do so. 

The course consists of one book with an answer key at the 
back. Large scale visuals are also available to facilitate class-- 
room use of the book? however, it might not be too difficult to 
produce your own enlarged versions of many of the visuals. 

The chapter format is as follows: 

Oral Presentation of Information, in which the teacher reads 
the text while students follow visual renderings of the same 
text. 

Oral Practice, in which students are guided in question and 
answer sessions on the text. 
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Written Reinforcement; for instance, writing down the 
questions and answers of Oral Practice. 



Dictation 



Follow-up Activities, for example, "Make a presentation 
to your class. Compare two models of cameras, pens, 
tape recorders, etc. Give your recommendations and the 
reasons for your recommendations." 

Quantitative English, in which students work with 
numbers. 

Test 

The book receives high marks for: 

a. The careful and attractive layout, and the good use 
of information transfer exercises. 

b. The emphasis on numbers, graphs, and numerical 
relations essential to technical communication in 
any subject. 

This book contains no reading passages, and at first this 
may appear to be a weakness. However, Fluency Squares is direc- 
ted towards the lower intermediate learner who may well appre- 
ciate the use of visuals and numeracy, which provide a non- 
threatening approach to discussions on concepts of business man- 
agement. The introduction of basic reading skills from a book 
such as C-QPg^pts Jtp. pge, (discussed in the section on study 
skills, below), could easily follow after. 

G. Rest9PraPt EhqligJtir Philip Bingham, Riitta Lampola, James 
Murray. (Pergamon Press, Oxford, 1982. U.S. distribution 
through Alemany Press.) 

H. fifiifei Epqlishr Philip Bingham, Riitta Lampola, James Murray. 
(Pergamon Press, Oxford, 1982. o.S. distribution through 
Alemany Press.) 

These books are written for students or professionals "v' o 
have a knowledge of English, but need to familiarize themselves 
With the language and phraseology" of hotel management. The 
books were written with European students of English in mind, but 
since their target is to teach the English of international 
tourism, most of the situations covered are applicable to almost 
any country in the world. The books emphasize listening and 
speaking skills. For that reason, the books cannot be properly 
taught without the accompanying cassette tapes. 

RgStgpr^nt gnqlish has fifteen chapters which cover most 
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restaurant situations from paying the bill to discussing special 
diets customers may require for religious or health reasons. Each 
chapter follows a format of presenting information, either on the 
cassette or in the form of menus, table charts or pictures of a 
place setting for dinner, etc. Each presentation is exploited 
through a series of comprehension questions, completing sentences 
or role-p3.ay situations. 

Eot£i English has twelve chapters covering reservations, 
giving directions, telephoning, handling complaints, and other 
topics, in a format like that described above for Restaur ant 
English . 

These books receive high marks for: 

a. The good exploitation of cassettes as teaching tools. 
The dialogues are authentic, recorded at "almost normal 
speed" and with a variety of accents. The two cassettes 
for each book cover two different levels. The first 
requires students to listen and reproduce; the second 
requires students to manipulate the items presented by, 
for instance, responding to statements. 

b. The emphasis on real-life situations, rather than rigid 
sets of artificial language exercises. 

c. The inclusion of sets of useful phrases. 



These books are criticized for: 

a. The emphasis on Europe, especially when dealing with 
food. 

b. The sketchy support offered to the teacher in organizing 
such activities as role-playing or discussions. 



^- Peadjnq and Thinking In Enalish. b.G. Widdowson, editor. 
(Oxford Oniversity press). 

This series of four books originated in Latin America in a 
writing project carried out at the University of the Andes, 
Bogota, Colombia. The series is designed to "relate ESP with the 
teaching of more general reading competence", and as such is an 
example of the study skill materials now coming on the market. 
The series contrasts with others that have been recommended here 
in that the focus is on preparation for reading, and not on 
reading comprehension after the text has been read. 

The authors explain the relationship between the four books 
in the preface: 

"The series starts at a near beginner level, it is assumed 
that the beginning learner has a minimal knowledge of basic 
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grammar and vocabulary. . .The course then takes the 
learner progressively through the intermediate stages of 
language learning by extending his ability to understand the 
devices of the language and how they are used in academic 
communication. By the final book he is expected to have 
developed a sophisticated awareness of the communicative 
resources of English and an ability to perform a range of 
challenging reading tasks." 

The four books in the series are: 

gppc^ptg in Peg (near beginner) 

Exploring Functions (pre-intermediate) 

Piscoverinq Dicccurse (intermediate) 

Discourse in Action (advanced) 

The student's book is accompanied by a teacher's book which 
contains teaching notes, notes on the units, and answers to the 
exercises . 

The series receives high marks for: 

a. The clarity of its teacher support and the way in 
which it draws students into tha learning process 
by explaining the learning goals, 

b. ihe attractive layout, (the books are coded with 
different colored print) , and the full exploitation 
of the information transfer activities, with many 
visual cues used to generate language. 

The series Is criticized for: 

a. The generality of the texts, which attempt to address 
students from any scientific background, and which 
frequently end up being too general. 

b. The Insufficiency of the vocabulary work. 

c. The Inclusion of more discourse analysis discussion 
than Is pedagoglcally useful. 

J» Skills in Learning. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., Walton-on- 
Thamesr England. (University of Malaya Press). 

This series originated at the University of Malaya. It was 
designed to teach students with little knowledge of English how 
to extract important information from textbooks and journals 
written In English. Both this series and Reading and Thinkj-ng 
in ■ English are based on the assumption that it is more cost- 
effective to teach a core of academic language common to most 
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disciplines, rather than to prepare subject-specific materials. 
Hovever, this series does include one book, Reading. Projects: 
fi£i£n£gf vhich focuses on texts specifically for students of 
science. With this book the authors hope to keep the attention of 
science students. 

There are five books in the series: 

Foundations Application 

Developnient Progression 

Reading^ Proiects: Science 

The first four books cover a variety of general texts suit- 
able for students with intermediate levels of English. Reading 
ProngCl^g complements Ithe main course books by familiarizing stu- 
dents with the linguistic forms and reading strategies appropriate 
to the particular subject they are studying. These subjects are 
geology, chemistry, biology, ecology and physics. The student's 
book is accompanied by a teacher's book. 

The books receive high marks for: 

a# The explanations and support given to the teacher 
for organizing classroom activities. 

b# The organized way in which it breaks down study 
skills into manageable units. For example: 

Arriving at main points 

Making sense of word behavior 

Reading for relevant information 

Usiiag contextual clues 

Dsing symbols/ abbreviations and equations 

Learning about graphs 

c# The variety of exercises it offers* For example: 

Checking illustrations* This involves consulting 
other books and then correcting illustrations which 
have been incorrectly drawn and labelled* 

Writing appropriate headlines for articles. 

Checking statements against flow charts/ diagrams 
or graphs. 

Putting pictures in the right sequence and then 
writing subtitles for the pictures. 
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!• Check to see if the book you want is in the Information 

Collection and Exchange (ICE) catalogue* If it iSf you can 
either ask your associate director to cable ICE asking for 
the book I or you can contact ICE yourself. The staff at ICE 
is willing to help and would like you to take full advantage 
of the services ICE has to offer* Do not hesitate to con-- 
tact them if you have any inquiries about materials* For 
instance I you may want to know what books , other than the 
ones mentioned in this chapter i are available on ESP in 
chemistry. ICE can get you a list of titles. Also, you may 
want photocopies of articles or excerpts from books in the 
ICE reference section. Again the staff at ICE will be 
pleased to help. 

2. If the book you want is not in the ICE catalogue, you have 
several options. First, check to see if Peace Corps funds 
are available for your purchase. If they are, you can work 
through your country staff. Ways of ordering books vary 
from country to country, but your associate director will be 
able to tell you the way he or she has devised. A second 
option is to ask family or friends to order and pay for the 
book for you. If you check ahead with your country desk 
officer, it may be possible for O.S. publishers or bookshops 
to send the book to you via your desk officer. But in this 
r , remember to ask the publisher to put your name and the 
Cv try desk clearly on the package. A third option is to 
order the book yourself. 

When writing to publishers: 

a. Ask how much has to be included in the price to 
cover postage. 

b. Check on the method of payment. The most accept- 
able are credit cards, international money orders, or 
O.S. checks for books ordered from the O.S. 

c. Specify whether you want airmail or surface delivery. 



In considering how long ordering will take, calculate that 
from the D*S* it will take two to four weeks to process your 
order, one week to get the book to your desk officer in 
Washington / and two to three weeks for the pouch to deliver the 
book to the Peace Corps office in your country. Prom Europe 
calculate two to four weeks to process your order# two weeks for 
airmail delivery and up to three months for surface mail* 
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Appendix B 

TRAINING MODULES FOR PEACE CORPS ESP PROGRAMS 
80 hour pre-eervice training 



Week One 

Session I (4 hours): The theory of language learning 
Reading: Manual Chapter One 

What is ESP? Why teach for specific purposes? 
The role of the teacher. 
The task of the student. 

Review of approaches to teaching languages 
Grammar/translation 
Direct Method 
Audio-lingual 
Communicative 
Comprehension-based 

What modern language teaching theory tells us: 
Developing conununicative competence 
Learning vs. acquisition 
Developing the receptive skills 

The importance of affective variables (motivation/ 
attitude/ etc*) 

Activity: Ask PCV's to share their individual language 
learning and teaching experiences and discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of various approaches f 
their personal points of view. 
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Session 2 (4 hours): ESP Needs Assessment 
Reading: Kanual Chapter Two. 

Purpose of the needs assessment: Identifying what students 
need to learn. 

Getting to know your institution and colleagues. 

Language functions and uses; What to look for. 

Getting to know your students: Observing spoken language. 

Assessing written materials in the subject area. 

Interview techniques for talking with administrators, 
content-area instructors, and students. 

Activities: 1) Ask PCV's to construct interview outlines 
with appropriate questions. 2) Choose a content area and 
provide examples of the kinds of texts that students of that 
subject would have to work with. Ask PCV's to identify 
language functions and uses appropriate to the subject area. 



Session 3 (4 hours): Teaching Language Skills: Listening 
comprehension 

Reading: Manual Chapter Three: Listening 

"Teacher talk" — practicing comprehensibility. 
Incorporating comprehension checks into your lesson. 

Helping students recognize clues to meaning in speech. 

Exercises which develop listening comprehension. 

Activity: pCV's use a visual aid to design a mini-lecture; 
practice making their speech comprehensible, using "teacher 
talk" and incorporating comprehension checks. 
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Session 4 (4 hours): Teaching Language Skills: Reading 

Reading: Manual Chapter Three: Reading 

What is reading? Getting meaning from print; the role of 
background knowledge. 

Vocabulary development. 

Extensive vs. intensive reading. 

Assessing difficulty and appropriateness of materials for 
reading and listening. 

Teaching reading techniques: previewing, SQ3R, skimming, 
scanning. 

Recognizing the author's purpose; recognizing patterns of 
discourse. 

Activity: Design and conduct a readability test. 



Session 5 (4 hours) : Teaching Language Skills: Writing and Study 
Skills 

Reading: Manual Chapter Three: Writing/Grairanar and Study 
Skills. 

Building writing skills from sentence to report. 

Teaching writing skills: definition, classification, 
hypotbesiB . 

Teaching library skills. 
Teaching note-taking. 

Teaching summarizing and avoiding plagiarism. 

Activity: Prepare a writing lesson which includes 
appropriate pre-writing activities. 
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Week Two 



Session 6 (4 hours) i Teaching Language Skills: Grammar in 
Reading and Writing 

Reading: Manual Chapter Three: Reading and Writing/Grammar 
Using texts for grammar instruction* 
Techniques for teaching graminar* 

Activity: Prepare a reading or writing assignment; 
identifying relevant grammatical features for focus and 
developing a lesson plan for teaching them. 



Session 7 (4 hours): Teaching Language Skills: Speaking 
Reading: Manual Chapter Three: Speaking 
The role of speaking in the classroom* 

Developing appropriate speaking activities; the importance 
of maintaining a communicative emphasis rather than 
meaningless dxill* 

Activity: Prepare and demonstrate a lesson which develops 
speaking skills. 

Session 8 (4 hours): Course and Materials Design 
Reading; Manual Chapter Four 
Setting goals and objectives* 

Designing a program: Choosing topics and texts. 

Using standard formats: making the materials development 
process easier. 

Onit design: incorporating all language skills. 

Writing lesson plans: providing a variety of activities. 

Activity: Write a unit outline based on a sample text. 

(This should be considered an on-going process 
under the supervision of an experienced teacher.) 
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Session 9 (i hours) : Materials Selection 



Reading: Manual Chapter Five and Appendix A 
Review of resource section of handbook. 
Additional sources of materials. 

Selecting appropriate authentic materials: features which 
make materials comprehensible to learners. Authentic vs. 
"simplif isd" materials. 

Teacher-developed materials. 

Activities: PCV's look at a wide array of authentic 
materials and practice selecting texts appropriate for ESP 
classes and giving rationales for their choices by 
identifying features which make the texts accessible and 
readable. Prepare comprehension exercises for a text you 
select. 



Session 10 (4 hours) : Program Management 
Reading: Manual Chapter Six. 

Classroom management techniques, including group work and 
error correction. 

Testing and evaluation 

Teaching cultural orientation 

Activity: Look at test and quiz formats. Design a quiz on 
the text you have been working with this week. 
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Weeks Three and Four 
Volunteers prepare ten lessons for students r including 



1) 


Teaching reading techniques 


2) 


Recognizing patterns of discourse. 


3) 


A vocabulary lesson. 


4) 


Teaching grammar In reading. 


5) 


Listening for note-taking. 


6) 


Teaching writing 


7) 


Teaching speaking; conuDUnlcatlon exercises 


8) 


A study skills lesson. 


9) 


A lesson using group work and speaking skills. 


10) 


Prepare and administer a test. 
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Appendix C 

TRAINING MODULES FOR PEACE CORPS ESP PROGRAMS 
20 hour In-service training 
(Ten two*-hour sessions) 

Session Ij Teaching ESP 

,yiJlS Activity 

15 inin« Introductions 

10 min. Presentation: Goals of the in-service* 

30 min* Group brainstorming: What is language learning and 
teaching? Sharing of experiences, participants 
report on what has been successful and unsuccessful 
for thexn^ This sets the stage for the presentation 
on methods vhich follows* 

45 min% Presentation: Review of approaches to language 

teaching; what modern language acquisition theory 
tells us* 

Pevlew of approaches to teaching languages 
Grammar/translation 
Direct Method 
Audio-lingual 
Communicative 
Comprehension-based 

What modern language teaching theory tells us: 
Developing communicative competence 
Learning vs. acquisition 
Developing the receptive skills 
The Importance of affective variables 

15 min. Group work: Why ESP? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages? Groups brainstorm and report* see 
Chapter One for the advantages of the ESP approach. 

5 min. Summary and conclusion. 



EKLC 
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SefiEion 2t ESP Needs Assesfiment 
Sim. Activity 



10 mln. Presentation: Purpose of ESP needs assessment. See 
. Chapter Two . 

10 mln. Group brainstorming: Uses and functions of language, 
What do participants consider important to teach? 

30 min. Group work: preparing for needs assessment. 

Groups construct interview protocols to Interview 
administrators and content-area instructors at their 
prospective institutions. Groups share results and 
individuals revise protocols. 

20 min. Presentation and demonstration: observing spoken 
language. How to identify uses and functions in 
order to prepare relevant lessons. 

15 min. Presentation: Evaluating written materials. 

Identifying features to incorporate into teaching 
materials. 

30 min. Group work: Assessing written materials in subject 
areas. Give participants samples of subject area 
materials and have them identify features needed by 
ESP students. 

5 min. Summary and conclusion. 

Session 3: Teaching Reading 
^Eiffis Actiyit^y. 

20 min. Presentation: Overview of the four skills. Today's 
focus on reading. What is reading? See Chapter 
Three. 

45 min. Presentation and demonstration with sample materials: 
Guidelines for selecting appropriate reading 
materials. Groups work on selecting and justifying 
choices. 

20 min. Presentation: techniques for teaching reading. 

Types of exercises. Extensive vs. intensive reading. 
Show examples of exercise types and how they can be 
used in the classroom to promote reading skills. 

30 min. Groups look at exercise types and make short 
presentations to the class. 

5 min. summary and conclusion. 
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Session 4t 

Sim 
IS min. 

30 nin. 

45 nin. 
25 nin. 
5 nin. 

Session 5x 

30 min. 

30 min. 

15 min. 
15 min. 

25 min. 
5 min. 



Teaching Listening Comprehension 

Presentation: What is listening comprehension? See 
Chapter Three. 

Notetaking: clues to meaning. Sample exercise. Give 
a short lecture. Partners take notes and compare to 
identify what is necessary for good note-taking skills. 

Group work: Participants construct listening mater- 
ials to be used in their classes. 

Presentation and demonstration: practicing 
comprehensibility . Teacher talk, comprehension checks. 

Summary and conclusion. 



Writing and Study Skills 
Activity 

Presentation: building writing skills. Sample 
activities and materials. See Chapter Three. 

Group work: prepare writing lesson incorporating pre- 
writing activities. 

Presentation: Study skills. See Chapter Three. 

Group brainstorming: research skills — what is 
needed? Identify features which should be taught. 

Group work: prepare lesson on teaching study skills. 

Summary and conclusion. 
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SesBion 6x Teaching Grammar and Speaking 

15 min. PreBentation; Bow to teach grammar. See Chapter 
Three. 

40 min. Group work: prepare a grammar leBBon In reading or 
writing which IdentifleB relevant featureB and BhowB 
how to teach them. 

15 min. Presentation; Teaching speaking. See Chapter Three, 

15 min. Group brainBtormlng: How to encourage Bpeaklng in 
the clasBroom. ParticlpantB share ideas. 

30 min. Group work: prepare a lesson for teaching speaking 
sic iLXX 6 • 

5 min. Sununary and conclusion. 



Session 7j Course Design 

30 min. Setting goals and designing a program :e Chapter 
Four. 

10 min. Demonstration: Sample unit outline. 

20 min. Group work: Writing objectives. Participants write 
objectives for various skills. 

15 min. Presentation J lesson planning. Using standard 
formats. Providing a variety of skill practice. 

40 min. Group work: groups select a text and design a unit 
based on that text. See Chapter Four for model. 

5 min. Summary and conclusion. 



ERIC 
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Session 8: 
10 min. 

45 min. 

30 min. 

30 min. 
5 min. 



Materials Selection. 



Presentation: 
Five, 



Sources of materials. See Chapter 



Group work: groups review an array of materials and 
evaluate them in terms of interest i level r and skills 
addressed • Groups present their evaluations. 

Presentation and demonstration: developing materials; 
making materials comprehensible to low-level students* 
Give guidelines for simplification* 

Group work: practice in writing materials following 
guidelines given above. 

Summary and conclusion. 



Session 9: Program Management and Testing 

15 min. Group brainstorming: Problems you anticipate as you 
begin your ESP program. Participants present their 
concerns. 

45 min« Presentation and discussion: Classroom management 
techniques. Teaching cultural orientation. See 
Chapter Six. Answer concerns brought out in 
brainsti^rming. 

25 min. Presentation: ' esting and evaluation issues. See 
Chapter Six. 

30 min. Group work: groups design a quiz for the unit they 
developed in Session Seven. 

5 min. Summary and conclusion. 
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Seeeion 10: The Total Program 

30 min. Group work: Review of what you will do when you go 
to your site. Groups develop action plans. Plans 
should include steps for needs assessment # program 
development f and materials preparation. 

20 min. Groups present plans. 

20 min. Brainstorming: questions and issues in ESP. Final 
opportunity for participants to raise concerns. 

30 min. Presentation: summary and final words of 
encouragement. 

15 min. Evaluation of in-service. (Evaluation instrument 
needed • ) 

5 min. Conclusion. 
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